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^IIHIS Kttle work, which was originally written for private 
^^ circulation, has passed through two editions. At the 
wish of many who did not obtain copies I have issued a 
Third Edition, carefully revised and corrected, and written 
up to date. I have endeavoured as far as possible (almost 
entirely from memory) to enumerate the various performances 
I have seen during fifty years. There were but few theatres 
at the west end of London when I first began to visit them, 
80 that the playgoer of that time had not the advantage of 
much variety, but this was counterbalanced by the fact that 
the casts of the pieces were much stronger, as all the good 
actors were associated together. This was especially the case 
at Drury Lane and Govent Garden Theatres. I venture to 
hope that the book may prove interesting to the public, or at 
least to the playgoing portion. The compiling of it has been 
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a labour of love, as it bas recalled many pleasant memories 

of the* performers who have amused and instructed me in 

my youthful days. The majority of them have passed away, 

but I also record with pleasure the doings of the actors of 

the present day, to all of whom I cordially wish a prosperous 

career. 

PETER HANLEY. 





A Jubilee of Playgoing. 




|T first recollection of a theatrical performance was 
when a child of fire years of age, the piece was 
*'Rob Eoy" — ^the theatre, the Surrey. I have a 
distinct remembrance of the singing in the last . 
scene, " Pardon now the bold outlaw," &c. I have been told 
that the Boh Boy was Mr. Osbaldiston, an excellent actor, 
whom I frequently saw in after years, and who subsequently 
became the lessee of Covent Garden, the City of London, and 
Victoria Theatres. 

How delighted I was with my first pantomime, and what, 
quaint questions I put to my father as to the seeming realities 
I had seen! I perfectly idolised the clown, and my vocal 
effortato imitate that exalted personage in ^' Tipitiwichet " 
and " Hot Codlins," must have been rather distressing to the 
household. I believe the clown is a prime favourite with most 
lads, even at the present time. I remember a few years ago, 
a little boy of seven who had been to see a pantomime, saying 
to me (after he had been sitting very thoughtfully for some 
time), '' I should like to be a clown," and I could not help 
thinking that the same wish had occurred to me long years 
before. 

My first visit to Astley's was a great event, the glories of 
that master of horsemanship, the great Andrew Ducrow, and 
the splendours of Widdicombe the renowned, who looked like 
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a field marsbal as lie stepped into the ring, was a sight 
indeed to be remembered. 

The promise of being taken to a theatre on my birthday, 
as a reward for good conduct, was sufficient to put me on my 
best behaviour for at least three months, and as the long- 
looked-for time drew nigh my excitement was intense, and 
even interfered with my appetite, which is remarkable in a 
boy. 

In my schoolboy-days, and indeed fpr years afterwards, 
the Surrey was my fayourite house, as, like the majority of 
lads, I liked something stirring and exciting ; consequently 
in those days I knew but little of the West End Theatres. 

I remember a promise made by my father to take me on 
my twelfth birthday to the theatre, and his wishing me to go 
to the Adelphi, where " Eory O'More " was then being played, 
with the great Tyrone Power as the hero, John Beeve, the 
popular low comedian, appearing in the farce ; but no, I 
must go to the Surrey in preference. Schoolmates had 
spoken so glowingly of Mr. and Mrs. Honner, and Mr. E. F. 
Saville, that I determined to see them, and my good parent 
yielding somewhat reluctantly, to the Surrey we went. The 
pieces were the nautical drama of "Wapping Old Stairs," 
some delineations of Grecian statuary, and " The Whistler ; 
or, l^e fate of the Lily of St. Leonards." Saville as the 
nautical hero and Mrs. Honner as his sweetheart completely 
won my young affections^ and they became prime &yourites 
of mine for years following. Two years after this treat I had 
a great disappointment. It was Christmas time, and the 
Surrey announced a grand pantomime, preceded by a drama 
called '* Martha Willis," in which Saville was to appear as 
Walter Sjpeedf a highwayman. Having obtained permission, 
I went the second evening after Boxing Night, accompanied 
by a schoolfellow ; we walked from Camden Town, having on 
the road invested the whole of our surplus cash in oranges, 
buns, etc. On reaching the theatre there was an immense 
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crowd at tlie pit door, and after having fought our way in 
^e found there was not even standing room, and we had to 
ijonsole ourselves with tickets given us for another night. 

Now this was a severe blow, but we managed to rally 
from it, and presented ourselves on the following Friday, but 
not quite so well provided with refreshments, which rather 
damped our spirits ; however, in we went, and after a struggle 
managed to secure tolerable seats, and when the performance 
commenced and Saville came on attired in a scarlet coat and 
a complete highwayman's dress, we joined in the cheers which 
greeted his entrance, and were completely recompensed for 
our previous disappointment. About this time I saw for the 
first and only time the great comedian Dowton, who played 
a, starring engagement at the Surrey ; he retired from the 
stage a few months afterwards. On the occasion of my 
seeing him he played Dr. OantweU in the " Hypocrite." 

In the " Barber of Seville " and other operas I heard the 
following vocalists : Mr. Weiss, Mr. Donald King, Mr. H. 
Corri, Mr. Eomer, Mr. Travers, Miss Betts, and Miss 
Poole. 

When the Surrey was under the management of Davidge, 
the company was a strong one for melodrama, comprising 
E. F. Saville, N. T. Hicks, Henry Hughes, John Dale, 
W. Smith, Heslop, John Neville, Mr. and Mrs. B. Honner, 
Mrs. Henry Vining, Mrs. W. Daly, and Miss Martin. T. P. 
Cooke also frequently appeared there; T have often been 
delighted with his life-like portrayal of a British sailor ; his 
song and hornpipe roused the audience to enthusiasm. I once 
saw him play Philip in *' Luke the Labourer," to the LuJee of 
Mr. Samuel Emery. 

One of my earliest recollections of the Surrey is the 
appearance there of " The Siamese Twins," Chang and Eng, 
who were at the time I saw them about nineteen years of 
age ; these celebrated twins (who died old men only a few 
years ago) excited considerable curiosity on their visit to this 
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country. Althougli I was quite a child wlien tliej appeared 
at the Surrey, I distinctly remember their features and 
general appearance. 

The Surrey management produced some excellent dramas. 
A capital version of " Oliver Twist " was brought out, I think, 
about the end of 1838. Oliver was enacted by a very clever 
youth, Master George Owen, who in nitet life became a 
popular provincial manager and actor. Mr. Owen died very 
recently. The entire cast of "Oliver Twist" was a good 
one. E. F. Saville was Syhes, and he played the part so well 
that one of the press paid him the somewhat doubtful com- 
pliment of saying that his performance of the burglar was 
so life-like, that they thought the actor must have mistaken 
his vocation. Miss Martin (who afterwards married T. Lee, 
the Irish comedian) gave a very clever rendering of Nancy ; 
Mr. Eoss (familiarly called " Little Boss ") was inimitable a& 
The Artful Dodger; Mr. Heslop, an old Surrey favourite, was 
Fagan ; Mr. William Smith, one of the drollest low comedians 
of his time, represented Bumble ; and Mr. John Cooper, the 
celebrated actor of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, 
was specially engaged to enact the part of Mr. Brownlow. 
A spectacular drama called " The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold " was produced with great success about the same time 
as ** Oliver Twist." E. F. Saville was Lord Bamley^ and, to 
the best of my recollection, Mr. T. Lyon had a good part in 
the piece. 

** The Bohemians of Paris," brought out towards the end 
of the year 1843, was very popular, and was capitally acted all 
round ; a clever low comedian, Mr. Yale, played a prominent 
character. Another excellent piece called " Whitefriars " waa 
produced in 1844 ; one of the principal characters represented 
was Colonel Bloody of historic fame, celebrated for stealing the 
crown jewels from the tower ; this character was enacted by 
Mr. Henry Hughes. Nautical drama was a prominent feature 
at the Surrey, many capital pieces being produced in mgr 
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recollection, notably—*' The Lost Ship," " The Last Shilling," 
and "The Charming Polly ; or, Lucky and Unlucky Days." 
A piece called "Alice Gray " was very popular. B. F. Saville 
came well to the front, as in fact he invariably did in every 
piece that he played in. I aliso remember a romantic drama 
called " Crichton of Clunie " being produced ; E. F. Saville 
was admirably placed as Grichton ; he created quite a furore 
by his excellent acting. A drama by T. E. Wilks called 
"Michael Brie, the Maniac Lover," was very successful. 
Saville made a great hit as Michael ; Mr. Henry Hughes and 
Mrs. Henry Vining played in the piece. E. F. Saville was, 
I firmly believe, the greatest favourite that ever trod the 
boards of the Surrey Theatre; he was a dashing melodramatic 
actor, and was also very good in certain Shakesperian 
characters, notably Hamlet. Mr. E. F. Saville died in No- 
vember, 1867, at the comparatively early age of 46. He 
was most kind-hearted, and much liked by his professional 
brethren, being ever ready to help those who required advice 
or assistance. In sickness Saville was to be found at the 
bedside of the sufEerer, and, on the death of any of his poorer 
brethren, he was one of the first to come forward with 
pecuniary aid when required, and would in some cases, where 
a widow and children were left, organize a benefit performance 
for the relief of the bereaved. I could relate many instances 
of Saville' s kindness of heart, but refrain from doing so in a 
work of this kind. 

There was a capital actor at the Surrey during the 
management of Mrs. Davidge, a Mr. T. Fredericks. On 
leaving the Surrey he went as a leading actor to Astley's and 
several of the minor houses, and finished his career at the 
Britannia in October, 1861, dying of consumption at the early 
age of thirty-nine. 

I once saw Mr. J. T. Haines, author of " My Poll and my 
Partner Joe" and many other pieces, act at the Surrey; he 
pfeiyed a light comedy part, and I liked him very much. It 
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was at the Surrey I first saw Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews in " Used Up " and the " Loan of a Lover." 

Mr. and Mrs. Honner, Mrs. Henry Yining, Mr. John 
Neville, Mr. John Dale, Mr. W. Smith, and Miss Martin were 
great favourites. N. T. Hieks (whose memory the writers of 
the present day treat with a ridicule quite undeserved) was 
a capital actor, possessing a fine figure and a sonorous voice ; 
he was certainly not so polished as Saville, but nevertheless 
was a great favourite, and always " a draw." He occasionally 
soared to Shakespeare. I once saw him play Bichard, and he 
went through it creditably. Henry Hughes was a superior 
actor. On leaving the Surrey he went to the Princess's and 
opened as Theseus in **A Midsummer Night's Dream," and 
subsequently acted Banquo to the Macbeth of Mr. Macready. 
He afterwards went to the Adelphi as leading actor, where he 
played Webster's part of Luke Fielding in the "Willow 
dopse," and it was an admirable piece of acting. 

Douglas Jerrold's domestic drama, '' The Bent Day," was 
very popular some years ago. I think the leading characters 
in the original cast were sustained by Mrs. Stirling and Mr. 
James WaUack. I witnessed its representation several times, 
but not when it was first produced. The two chief characters 
are Martin Hey wood (a farmer), and Ba^chely his wife ; the first 
time I saw the piece the above parts were sustained by Mr. E. 
P. Saville and (I believe) Mrs. Henry Vining; on a subsequent 
occasion Mr. Frederick Vining and Mrs. R. Honner enacted 
these characters with great success. There was a capital 
comic character, one Bidlfrog^ a broker's man, played with 
much humour by Mr. Samuel Yale. I have been told that at 
the mature age of five I was introduced to Mr. Vale ; it was in 
this wise: I was at Gravesend with my parents, and was 
tumbling about in the hay fields at that time surrounding the 
far-famed Windmill HiU, when Mr. Vale, with whom I believe 
my father was slightly acquainted, appeared upon the scene 
and entered fully into my childish mirth, and (I was given to 
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understiaiid) seemed altogether delighted with his young 
acquaintance. I never saw Mr. Vale again to speak to him, 
but I have often been amused with his humorous acting. I 
X>articularly remember seeing a comic sketch called '* Two 
o'clock in the Morning," in which there were only two 
characters, admirably acted by Yale and Charles Mathews. 
Yale was a great favourite ; he died many years ago in the 
prime of life. 

In my early schooldays I and my fellow students were 
one day rather surprised at seeing a play-bill posted up in 
the school-room, announcing a performance at the Clarence 
Theatre, afterwards the King's Cross ; the pieces were " The 
Iron Chest," " The Day after the Wedding," and the " Tower 
of Nesle," supported by professional actors, except the parts 
of Sir Echvard Mortimer, Colonel JFreehve, and Captain 
Buridan, which were to be sustained by a yoimg gentleman 
making his first appearance on the stage. He was a former 
schooMellow, and was then in his sixteenth year. I went to 
see him, and although I was not old enough to express an 
opinion on the merits of his acting, I can say that he went 
through the three characters with complete self-possession, 
and appeared to be perfect in the words. Some few months 
after this (in March, 1836), he made a second appearance, 
playing at the Queen's Theatre, Tottenham Street, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Charles Selby, a much esteemed actress in 
those days. The play was Home's tragedy of " Douglas." 
The part of Lady Randolph was enacted by Mrs. Charles 
Selby. Mr. T. Archer, who was to have sustained the character 
of Olenalvon, was too unwell to appear, and his place was taken 
by an actor — ^whose name I do not remember ; I have heard 
it was a Mr. Marston, brother of Mr. Henry Marston, but I 
am not certain as to this. My schoolfellow was Young Norval. 
I was present, and his performance was a decided success ; 
be afterwards delivered the then popular recitation of " Bucks 
have at ye all." This he gave with all the ease and coolness 
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of a practised yeteran. I think I see him now with his glass 
to his eye, apparently enjoying the opportunity of quizzing 
boxes, pit, and gallery. The recitation was received with 
roars of laughter, and the young aspirant was loudly 
applauded at the close. That young gentleman was after- 
wards known in the theatrical profession as Mr. Henry 
Dudley, for many years a favourite leading actor at the 
minor theatres. 

My first visit to Sadler's Wells Theatre was at the 
Christmas of 1836, the pantomime I think being " Harlequin 
Little Tom Tucker." The first piece bore the startling title 
of " The Eing of Death ; or, the Buried Bride ; " the leading 
part, that of a Jew pedlar, was played by Mr Campbell, Who 
was considered a thoroughly good actor, and exceedingly 
popular; the low comedian, Mr. William Sogers, was the 
original Jacob Twig in " Black-eyed Susan." Mr. T. Lee, the 
Irish comedian, also played in a farce. 

In those days theatrical entertainments began at 6.30, and 
ended about 12, except on benefit nights, when it was fre- 
quently 1 a.m. before they were over. I remember being 
present at a benefit performance which commenced at a 
quarter past six, and the curtain rose at 12 o'clock for the 
last item in the bill, which was the play of " William Tell," 
compressed into three acts. The theatre was crammed, and 
nearly every one remained till the close. 

Mr. E. Honner became the lessee of Sadler's Wells about 
the year 1838. His company comprised at that time, besides 
himself and his talented wife, Mr. C. Cathcart (who after- 
wards appeared as Caasius at Drury Lane), Messrs. E. Dry, 
John Webster, Elvin, Williams, J. W. Collier, H. Hall, and 
Mr. Benjamin Conquest, a capital low comedian, and 
father of Mr. George Conquest, the present lessee of the 
Surrey. Miss Eichardson and Mrs. E. Barnett were. also 
members of the company, and later on Mr. Henry Marston 
and Mr. T. Lyon joined. I have seen many good pieces 
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under Honner's management ; " The Dream of Pate ; or, Sarah 
the Jewess," a nautical drama, **Paul the Pilot," and a capital 
version of " Oliver Twist," with Mrs. Honner as Oliver and 
, Honner as Fagcm. The scene of Fagan in the condemned 
cell was thoroughly realistic, and Honner's acting very- 
powerful. I also saw an excellent version of "Barnaby 
Eudge," with Mrs. Honner as the idiot boy. Another 
notable performance was " King Lear," with Elton as Lear 
and H. Marston as Edgar, I have since seen '' King Lear " 
represented, but in my opinion Elton's impersonation of the 
title role was the best. 

Mr. Phelps began his management of Sadler's Wells in 
May, 1844, which was a grand event for all lovers of 
Shakespeare. The young people of that time (myself among 
the number) owe him a debt of gratitude for giving us an 
opportunity of seeing Shakespeare's plays represented as they 
should be. The company included at various times Messrs. 
H. Marston, G. Bennett, A. Tounge, Scharf , Charles Fenton, 
Hermann Vezin, W. Creswick, F. Eobinson, Dickinson, 
Hoskins, Barrett, Belford, and the lessee himself; Mrs. 
Warner, Miss Glyn, Miss Cooper, Miss Heath, Mrs. Charles 
Young, Mrs. H. Marston, and Miss Laura Addison. The 
plays I witnessed during that glorious epoch included 
"Macbeth," "Othello," "Eichelieu," "King Lear," "Werner," 
" The Fatal Dowry," " The Fool's Eevenge," "Money," "John 
Saville of -Haysted," and " The Man of the World." I can 
never forget the glorious trio, Phelps, Marston, and Bennett, 
appearing with Miss Laura Addison in "John Saville of 
Haysted." I much doubt whether we could find three such 
tragedians at the present time. In my opinion John Saville^ 
Werner, Richelieu, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, and Bertuccio 
were Mr. Phelps' finest impersonations. 

During Mr. Phelps' management of Sadler's Wells there 
were no puffing notices; he relied entirely on the simple 
announcement of the play and the names of the actors. 
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Every piece was thoroughly well cast, down to the smallest 
part. Although, of course, Mr. Phelps played the leading- 
characters as a rule, he would sometimes abstain from acting- 
two nights a week, and thus allow one of the other performers 
the opportimity of playing the direct lead. Mr. Phelps gave 
his patrons a highly intellectual entertainment, and the prices 
of admission were within the reach of all. Whenever I went 
to his theatre I invariably found it well attended, and the 
leading actors received with enthusiasm. 

About this time I saw the Greek play of " Antigone " at 
Covent Garden Theatre ; the stage represented a theatre in 
Greece, and there was a chorus of, I think, eighty voices 
which lined the stage on either side ; the great John Vanden- 
hoff was Greon, and his accomplished daughter Antigone. 
Mr. Archer, a fine actor with a splendid voice, played a blind 
Seer. The play did not draw, although Miss Vandenhoff 
acted exquisitely and Mr, Vandenhoff and Mr. Archer delivered 
their speeches with fine elocutionary power. 

I once saw "Macbeth" played at the Albert Saloon, a 
very large hall fitted up as a theatre, situated not very far 
from the " Eagle Taveirn " in the City Eoad (I believe it is 
now used as a Drill Hall by Volunteers). It was well 
rendered, the Macbeth being Mr. Charles Freer, a popular 
East End tragedian ; La&y Macbeth , Mrs. H. Campbell ; and 
Macduff, Mr. Edward Edwards. I have seen Macduff played 
many times, but never saw it played better ; on a subsequent 
occasion Edwards represented William Tell, and I afterwards 
saw him enact Brutus at the Victoria Theatre, and it was a 
very fine performance. I also remember seeing him represent 
lago. Edwards entertained a very poor opinion of amateurs, 
especially those who aspired to Shakespeare, and was some- 
times very sarcastic in his remarks about them. One night, 
just before Christmas, when the weather was very severe, an 
ambitious young gentleman was attempting to act the part 
of Othello at the Victoria Theatre. Mr. Osbaldiston, the 
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Napoleon of managers, was at the back of the boxes watcliing 
the performance, when Edwards joined him, and the manager 
remarked that it was very cold. Edwards promptly replied : 
YeSf I have no doubt you do feel chilly at witnessing such a 
thriUing performance. Poor Edwards drifted about for years 
from one minor theatre to another, always a favourite, but 
never rising to the position to which his abilities entitled 
him ; at length, worn out by disease and steeped in poverty, 
he went over to the majority in 1851, at the age of thirty- 
eight. 

Mr. Charles Freer was an immense favourite at the East 
End of London, particularly in Shakesperian characters. He 
was also a good melodramatic actor. In addition to Macbeth 
(which I have already mentioned) I saw him enact ShyhcJc, 
and he gave a very good rendering of the character. Freer 
went to America in 1844, where he remained three years, and 
on his return was not quite so successful as he had been, 
many younger men of ability having sprung up during his 
absence. Freer died very suddenly at the close of the year 
1867, aged 66. Another favourite of the past, though of a 
different type from Freer, was IMfr. Richard Starmer : he was 
excellent in old men and eccentric parts. Starmer was a 
veteran actor when first I saw him at Sadler's Wells ; he was 
one of the earliest inmates of the Dramatic College, where he 
died at a very advanced age. 

In the year 1845 I was staying at Gravesend, and seeing 
an attractive bill outside the theatre I went in. The pieces 
were " The Gamester," and " My Poll and my Partner Joe." 
I was much pleased with the acting of the gentleman who 
played StvJcely, his name was J. F. Young; about a year 
afterwards I saw him at the Bower Saloon, as it was then 
called, a pretty little theatre in Stangate, where he was a 
great favourite. The manager's name was Biddies, father of 
Mrs. Charles Calvert. One night a little incident occurred 
^which was rather amusii^ ; Mr. Biddies, dressed in the uni- 
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form of an admiral, was on the stage carrying on a dialogue 
-with Mr. Young, who played a superannuated seaman, a sort 
of nautical valet to the admiral, when a considerable dis- 
turbance took place in the gallery, which apparently arose 
from overcrowding. The admiral, in a conversational tone, 
addressed the " gods," requesting to know what was the 
matter, at which several voices shouted out, but what they 
said was unintelligible. "Now, don't all speak at once," 
exclaimed the gallant officer, ** but let me know what it is you 
want ;" upon which it was explained that one particular indi- 
vidual had rendered himself obnoxious. " What, is it only 
one ? " shouted the admiral, in a voice of thunder ; " then why 
the deuce don't two or three take hold of him and tUm him 
out?" This gave rise to a burst of merriment and order was 
restored. 

Some years after this I went to the Marylebone Theatre, 
ostensibly to see my old schoolfellow, Henry Dudley, who 
that night commenced an engagement by playing Oale 
Breezely, in the nautical drama of that name, a line of 
character in which he excelled. The first piece was to be 
** Eichard m." On nearing the theatre the Bichard (whom 
I knew by sight), passed me, carrying under his arm the 
sword with which he was to do battle with Bichmond on the 
field of Bosworth. It was my G-ravesend favourite, Mr. J. F. 
Young, subsequently of the Gaiety and other West End 
theatres, and lately a leading member of the " Caste " com- 
pany and a great favourite in the provinces. Mr. Young 
made a capital Bichard^ and gave every satisfaction to his 
audience ; the Bichmoiid was Mr. Henry Porrester, who 
became a famous actor, and of whom I shall presently speak 
more fully. Mr. Gr. Belmore, a comedian who also became 
famous, appeared in the nautical drama before named. Bel- 
more died in America in 1875. 

The first time I saw Mr. William Farren, senior, was at 
the Haymarket, in January, 1846, as Caleb Plummer, in the 
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"Cricket on the Hearth." Buckstone was TiUy Slowhoy ; 
Stuart, John Peerybingle ; Rogers, TacJdeton; and I think 
Miss Eeynolds was Dot. The after-piece was " The Fair One 
with the Golden Locks," in which Miss P. Horton (now Mrs. 
German Eeed) appeared. 

Many years ago the famous Victoria Theatre, now the 
Victoria Coffee Palace, was under the management of 
Osbaldiston. It was a very large house, with a gallery capable 
of holding 1000 persons, and was said to be the home of the 
domestic drama. Miss Vincent, the leading lady, was an 
excellent actress and a very pretty woman. E. F. Saville 
and N. T. Hicks sometimes played engagements, but a Mr. 
J. T. Johnson was one of the greatest favourites ever 
known there. Mr. Osbaldiston, a superior performer, would 
occasionally himself act. The pieces were of a peculiar 
domestic type, with titles such as — " Susan Hopley ; or, the 
Vicissitudes of a Servant Maid," "Jane Paul, the Victim 
of Unmerited Persecution," " Mary White ; or, the Murder 
at the Old Tabard," <&c., ^. If the acting was sometimes 
a little exaggerated, it was perhaps not more so than 
in the sensation dram^ that have been played for years 
past at some of our West End theatres ; while the Victoria 
pieces had the advantage of being acted by performers who 
thoroughly understood the work they had to do. I have seen 
Johnson, who might be called the Leigh Murray of « the 
establishment, play the hero of three dramas in one night, 
and finish apparently as full of energy as when he began. 
There was another actor who was a prime favourite, Mr. 
John Bradshaw, whom the gallery irreverently called " Jack 
Bradshaw." He invariably took the part of a villain (to see 
him as Simon Legree, in " Uncle Tom's Cabin," was a sight 
indeed!), and as he generally played in three pieces, the 
amount of rascality he had to perpetrate nightly was some- 
thing dreadful ; however, Bradshaw was a good actor, and did 
his work well. As a youth, I always felt that for the shilling 
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paid for admissiou I had received more than an equivalenty 
and left the theatre highly pleased with what I had seen, and 
fully sympathising with the persecuted Jane or Susan, as 
the case might be. 

Very many years after my Victoria experiences — ^in fact, 
in the early part of 1872 — I paid a visit to the Alhambra. 
The principal entertainment was an Oriental spectacle, 
with splendid scenery and several grand ballets; to my 
great surprise, an old familiar name appeared in the cast . 
of characters — that of the Victoria favourite, Mr. John 
Bradshaw. Upon seeing the well-known name my mind 
reverted to past days, and I remembered how often I had 
seen him either taken into custody or shot down whilst 
attempting to escape from the officers of justice, for one or 
other was invariably his fate at the close of a Victoria 
drama. At the Alhambra, Bradshaw enacted the part of 
the Sultan; he was attired in gorgeous robes, and was 
sitting in Turkish fashion, placidly smoking, and calmly 
watching the progress of the ballet, which was apparently 
given for the special entertainment of the Eastern potentate. 
Being a fine, tall figure, Bradshaw looked magnificent in 
Turkish costume, and well sustained the dignity of the 
character he represented. Before leaving the subject of 
Victoria favourites, I must mention two highly popular low 
comedians who acted there for many years, Mr. Q-eorge 
Yamold and Mr. James Howard, who were both very 
excellent performers. Mr. Greorge Yamold possessed a fund 
of dry humour which told well with his audience. He was 
also for some time a great favourite at the Surrey. I think 
he was deserving a good position at one of the West End 
theatres. Mr. James Howard (familiarly called " little Jimmy 
Howard"), in addition to being a good low comedian, was a 
capital actor of old men and eccentric characters. 

Mrs. Warner, the celebrated tragic actress, opened the 
Marylebone Theatre (I believe in 1847) with a view to make 
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it what Mr. Phelps had made Sadler's Wells, but the 
attempt was imsueeessful. Mr. Macreadj appeared for a 
short time. Mrs. Warner produced several plays, which 
were well put upon the stage and capitally acted. The 
leading tragedian was a Mr. J. G-. Graham, who subsequently 
appeared at the Princess's. G-raham was a tall, fine-figured, 
handsome man, with a good voice, and was an excellent 
elocutionist. I saw him as Hamlet, and Mr, Beverly in " The 
Gtamester,*' and as Jaques at the Princess's. He died of 
cholera in America about 1852. 

I have had many delightful evenings at the Princess's 
when it was under the management of Mr. Maddox (1844-5). 
I had the pleasure of hearing Madame Anna Thillon, 
Mdlle. Nau, Miss Helen Condell, and Messrs. Allen, C. Horn, 
]un., E. L. Hime, Walton, P. Corn, and Leffler in the 
following operas: — **The Crown Diamonds," "The Syren," 
and "The Castle of Aymon; or, the Four Brothers." In 
1845, Miss Charlotte Cushman, the great American actress, 
was fulfilling a London engagement. I saw her several times 
in the following characters : — Rosalind, Beatrice, Mrs. Holler, 
Meg MerUies, and Borneo (at the Surrey, to her sister Susan's 
Juliet). In my opinion, Meg Merilies was her finest imper- 
sonation ; it was a wonderful performance. 

Miss Cushman was * supported by a powerful company. 
James Wallack impersonated Jaques, Benedick, and the 
Stranger; Walter Lacy, Orlando and Francis; Compton, 
Touchstone and Dogberry ; Oxberry, William and Verges ; and 
Miss Emma Stanley, Audrey, I do not believe it possible 
for any actor to excel Compton in Touchstone or Dogberry ; 
they were played in the true spirit of Shakesperian comedy. 
Colman's comedy of "The Heir-at-Law" was represented 
during the season, with Compton as Dr. Pangloss (a real 
treat) ; James Vining made a capital Dick Dowlas, and Mrs. 
Stirling a charming Cicely. Walter Lacy and Compton also 
appeared in several farces, and were always extremely diverting- 
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That prince of melodramatic actors, James Wallack, 
showed to great advantage in his celebrated impersonation 
of the Brigand. Leigh Murray, who had just made his 
entry on the London sta^e, played an important part in the 
piece, and Compton and Ox berry, as Mr. and Mrs. Caudle ^ in 
" Caudle's Curtain Lectures," caused roars of laughter. 

The old musical piece of "No Song, No Supper" was 
revived for a short time, and Compton, as Lawyer Endless^ 
was very amusing. Mr. Walton, a capital actor and vocalist, 
sustained the part of Bohin^ and a very pretty little actress 
(Miss Grant) acted well and sang very sweetly. A very 
laughable skit on the railway mania, entitled " Jeames, the 
Eailway Footman of Buckley Square," was brought out 
towards the end of the year 1844 or 45 ; Compton, as Jeames 
de la PlusJUy Esquire, was highly diverting. He was ably 
supported by Miss Emma Stanley, Mr. Granby, and others. 
A romantic drama, called "The Chevalier St. George," was 
also produced at the Princess's. James Wallack played the 
Chevalier (a Creole) — it was a part just suited to his dashing 
style of acting ; the piece went admirably. 

The first time I saw Compton act was at the Lyceum ; it 
must have been soon after he came to London. I do not 
remember the name of the piece, but I recollect Compton. 
was discovered with rod and line, sitting by the side of a 
stream, fishing. I do not know whether he succeeded in 
catching any fish, but he certainly caught the favour of the 
audience. The same night the eminent composer, Mr, Balfe, 
sang a ballad. 

About the end of the year 1848 a very excellent per- 
formance of " The Flowers of the Forest " was given at the 
Marylebone Theatre, with the following cast: — ^Mrs. Fitz- 
William, Starlight Bess; Miss Charlotte Saunders, Lemuel; 
Miss Fanny Vining, Cynthia; James Johnstone, Ishm/iel ; 
Buckstone, Cheap Jack; and John Herbert, The Kinchin. 
John Herbert was an excellent low comedian. He first 
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appeared in London at Sadler's Wells, in 1841, under Honner's 
management. I saw him in the character of Brutus Hair- 
brain in a farce called " The Middle Temple," and he was 
intensely droll. He did not succeed in establishing a position 
at 'the West End, but was a great favourite at all the minor 
houses. He died in 1852, at the age of 38. 

That distinguished actor and estimable gentleman, Mr. 
William Creswick, whose name is associated with all the 
great actors of his time, entered upon the management of 
the Surrey, in conjunction with Mr. Eichard Shepherd, in 
1849, To some extent he followed the plan Mr, Phelps had 
adopted at Sadler's Wells. Mr. Creswick, assisted by his 
energetic partner, succeeded in raising the performances to a 
high standard of excellence ; Shakespeare's and other blank 
verse plays were frequently enacted, and their efforts were 
thoroughly appreciated. Mr. Creswick's recent farewell of 
the stage severs one of the few remaining links that connect 
the actors of the past with those of the present day. I 
must express the great pleasure I have derived from witness- 
ing many fine performances of Mr. Creswick. The first 
character I saw him represent was Alasco in ** The Rose of 
Arragon," Mr. T. Mead acting Almagro. In the early part 
of Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick's management of the 
Surrey, an excellent melodramatic actor, Mr. J. H. Eickards, 
made his first appearance on the London stage ; he speedily 
became a favourite, and was very successful, especially in 
a drama called "The Flower Girl," in which he sustained 
the chief character. He afterwards migrated to the Victoria, 
the City of London, and other theatres. I witnessed his 
acting on several occasions. Once I saw him represent 
Richard the Third, 1 thought he played it very indifferently. 
Eickards was essentially a melodramatic actor. He died 
some years since, comparatively a young man. 

Mr. Eichard Shepherd, who died recently at an advanced 
a,ge, was a good actor of what are technically called character 
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paxts. He was also considered a good representative of 
nautical characters; he imparted to his representation of a 
sailor all the action and style peculiar to the British tar. He 
was very popular as a nautical hero, but he would have been 
able to give greater effect to characters of that description 
had he possessed a more powerful voice, for his voice, 
although clear and distinct, was very weak. 

I remember going in the year 1850, for the first and only 
time, to the Grecian Saloon in the City Road, which was 
under the management of Mr. Rouse. It was a small build- 
ing, beautifully fitted up and elegantly decorated, and was 
constructed somewhat like a theatre, with a stage sufGLciently 
large to give proper effect to the pieces produced. The 
entertainments generally consisted of opera and farce; the 
operas were produced under the direction of Mr. Frazer, a 
celebrated vocalist in those days, and who came from Covent 
Q-arden Theatre.* Mr. Frazer, who had a sweet tenor voice, 
was very popular ; he was assisted by vocalists of experience 
and good musical reputation. The night I was there the opera 
was " Don Pasquale," in which Mr. Frazer, Mr. P. Corri, and 
Mr. Baldwin appeared, and I think Miss Julia Harland was 
the principal lady. Two farces followed — one called " M.P. 
for the Rotten Borough," the other "Bathing"; they were 
capitally acted by the dramatic company, Mr. Robson (of 
whom I shall speak later on) played the chief character in 
each. Mr. Rouse, who was a fine-looking old gentleman, 
occupied a stage box the whole evening, which I heard was 
his invariable custom. I thought he kept a watchful eye 
over the attendants, and he was evidently desirous that the 
audience should have every attention. 

The following anecdote of Mr. Rouse (who was rather 
eccentric) was spread abroad. I give it as I heard it. One 
evening, whilst sitting in his box witnessing the entertain- 
ments, a waiter came, and in a hurried manner whispered 
something to him. The old gentleman immediately rose 
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from his seat and stopped the performance, and, addressing 
the audience, requested to know whether any persons present 
resided in or near such and such a street, because if there 
were they would probably like to return home, for he had 
just heard that a fire had broken out in that street. Upon 
this announcement the worthy manager was vociferously 
cheered, and was greeted with shouts of " Bravo, Bouse ! *' 
which name clung to him ever afterwards. 

In December, 1850, at the Princess's; under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Charles Kean and Keeley, I witnessed the 
performance of " Henry IV.," with a remarkably strong 
cast : — Fahtaff, Mr. Bartley (who had recently played the 
part at Windsor Castle by command of the Queen) ; Hotspur, 
Mr. C. Kean; Henry IV., Mr. T. C. King; the Prince of 
Wales, Mr. Belton ; Poins, Mr. James Vining ; Sir Bichard 
Vernon, Mr. J. F. Cathcart ; Francis, Mr. Drinkwater 
Meadows ; the Earl of Worcester, Mr. J. Ryder ; Bardolph, 
Mr. Addison ; the Two Carriers, Messrs. Harley and Keeley ; 
Mrs. Quickly, Mrs. Keeley ; and Lady Percy, Mrs. C. Kean. 

In January, 1851, a laughable misprint occurred in the 
bill of the Gravesend Theatre. The play was " Hamlet," 
with Mr. Charles Freer as the Banish Prince, and Mr. 
H. Dudley as the Ghost, Now before the word ** Ghost " the 
printer had inserted " Live," thus making it read Live Ghost, 
and, as Mr. Dudley's name was printed in large type, the 
misprint was very conspicuous. The explanation was that 
the word line was placed before Ghost as a direction to the 
printer to print the character and the actor's name in one 
line. The printer read it as live, and, taking it literally, 
perpetrated the above ludicrous mistake — a mistake which 
should have been corrected on the proof. 

I have seen " The Lady of Lyons " many times, but have 
never seen a Claude Melnotte equal to James Anderson. I 
saw him play the part several times at Drury Lane and 
elsewhere to the Paulines of Miss Vandenhoff, Miss Helen 
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Faucit, and Miss Elsworthy. Anderson was a very fine actor. 
I have seen him as Hamlet, Azael, the Prodigal Son (a play 
which remains vividly impressed on my memory by the 
natural acting of John Vandenhoff as the prodigal's father), 
Othello, Hercule, in a play called " Civilization," Ingomar, 
Fetruchio, and Charles Surface to the Lady Teade of the 
fascinating Mrs. Nesbitt, and the Joseph Surface of John 
Cooper. 

I once, when a youth, saw Mrs. Honey perform .3fr«. 
Trictrac, in "The Married Eake," at the Lyceum Theatre. 
She was a celebrated actress, and a very beautiful woman. 
She died quite suddenly at the early age of 23. 

Thirty years ago I witnessed the representation of the 
tragedy of "The Bridal'* at the Standard Theatre. Mr. 
Henry Marston was the star, and played Melantius splendidly; 
he was indifferently supported, with the exception of Mrs. 
Honner as Astasia, 

Mr. Benjamin Webster, for many years lessee of the 
Adelphi, was a favourite of mine. His performance of 
Triplet in "Masks and Faces" to the Peg Woffington of 
Mrs. Stirling was a fine piece of acting. Mr. Webster was 
very great as Tartuffe, I once saw him play Mr, Torrens 
in the "Serious Family"; Keeley was Aminadah Sleek; 
Leigh Murray, Captain Murphy Maguire, and I think Miss 
Woolgar was Mrs, Torrens. Webster was excellent in melo- 
dramatic parts, such as Carlos in " The Thirst of Gold " (by 
the way, Madame Celeste played splendidly in this drama), 
and Richard Pride in the drama of " Janet Pride." I also 
remember seeing him in an amusing little piece called " The 
Pretty Girls of Stilberg," in which he gave a highly finished 
impersonation of the First Napoleon, In all the Adelphi 
pieces Webst/er had the powerful support of Edward Wright, 
Paul Bedford, O. Smith, Charles Selby, and Toole, Madame 
Celeste and Miss Woolgar (Mrs. Alfred Mellon). 

A very laughable piece, called " The Camp at Chobham," 
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was brought out at the Adelphi about the year 1853. Leigh 
Murray, as Captain Dawson Darner, played with great finish 
and effect, and Keeley was superlatively funny as a retired 
citizen of serious habits, who resides with his daughter in the 
immediate vicinity of the camp, and who is terribly annoyed 
by the practical jokes of the officers, and is also constantly 
disturbed in the early hours of the morning by the crowing 
of a neighbour's cock, so that what with the freaks of the 
military and the noise of the bird he is almost driven frantic. 
Keeley caused shouts of laughter by appearing with a razor 
in his hand, and, with coaxing accents, trying to lure the 
unhappy bird towards him so that he might decapitate him. 
The piece was thoroughly successful, and had a long run. 
Keeley had the happy knack of saying the most common- 
place things in so droll a manner as readily to excite the 
risible faculties. To illustrate this, in a scene in one of the 
Adelphi dramas, Keeley sat down to be shaved by one Fotts, 
a barber (humorously played by James Sogers). Potts, who 
was very loquacious, proceeded with his work, keeping up an 
incessant chattering. Keeley bore the infliction for some 
time with the greatest patience, but at length, becoming 
painfully conscious that he was being unmerciftdly scraped, 
he exclaimed in his drollest accents, " Fotts, take the beards hut 
spare the chin^ This remark caused considerable merriment. 
There was a very powerful drama produced at the Adelphi 
in 1854, entitled *' The Marble Heart; or, the Sculptor's 
Dream," with Leigh Murray, Benjamin Webster, Madame 
Celeste and Miss Woolgar in the principal parts ; where all 
were good it may seem invidious to particularise, but certainly 
Leigh Murray was perfection. I have never seen a more 
accomplished artiste ; his place as a stage lover has yet to be 
filled. Before ending my experience of the Adelphi, I may 
say that it was at that theatre I first saw the great delmeator 
of Anglo-Frenchmen, Mr. Alfred Wigan, as Monsieur 
Tuurhillon in " To Parents and Guardians." Mr. Keeley was 
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WaddUove, Mrs. Keeley, Nettles , and Mrs. A. Wigan, VJirginia; 
the whole performance was a treat. 

I also saw Toole for the first time at the Adelphi as Boh 
Cratchit in " The Christmas Carol," and it was a very striking 
performance. 

A most amusing piece called "The Area Belle" was 
produced at the Adelphi some years ago, in which Toole 
appeared as one Pitcher, a policeman, and Paul Bedford as 
Tosser, a private in the foot guards. Toole's self-importance 
as a member of the force, and the mock dignity with which, 
after much pressing, he consented to oblige the company by 
singing a song was ludicrous in the extreme. Paul, who 
looked very ponderous as the guardsman, was in strong 
contrast to his comparatively diminutive companion. It was 
very funny to see the gallant Tosser taken temporarily into 
custody as a suspicious character by the valiant Pitcher, who 
grasped him by the cuff and marched him down the stage in 
triumph. A very old and favourite actor, Mi*. Eobert Eomer, 
played a small part, Walker Chalks, a milkman, to perfection. 
Toole's song, called "A Norrible Tale," was vociferously 
encored. 

I went to the Strand and Olympic a great deal during the 
lesseeship of that admirable actor, Mr. William Parren, 
senior. I had the pleasure of seeing him in the old comedies 
and other pieces, supported by Mrs, Glover, Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, and Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Compton, 
Mr. George Cooke (a capital actor of old men), Mr. W. 
Shalders, Mr. Farren's two sons, Mr. Henry Farren and Mr. 
William Farren. 

In addition to the old comedies, Mr. Farren appeared as 
Orandfather Whitehead, Michael Perrin (in a piece called 
** Secret Service "), and Dr, Primrose in "The Vicar of Wake- 
field." Mrs. Glover was Mrs, Primrose, and Mrs. Stirling 
Olivia. Sonie lines were spoken by the Characters at the 
end of the piece, and Mr, Farren ended thus, " Shall I go 
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back ; or shall I keep the stage ? " How heartily we cheered 
the grand old veteran, which must have shown him how loth 
playgoers would be to lose his valuable services. 

"All that Glitters is not Gold," was another triumph, 
with Mrs. Stirling as Martha Gibhs, Leigh Murray as Stephen 
Plum, and Compton as Toby Twinkle. "The Ladies' Battle " 
was brilliantly played; Leigh Murray as Guetave De Grignon, 
and Mrs. Stirling as the Countess, were simply unsurpassable, 
while the younger Farrens rendered good service. "King 
Bend's Daughter" was another gem; Leigh Murray was 
Count Tristan, and there t^as a charm of voice and manner in 
his acting that was fascinating in the extreme. " His First 
Champagne," and " John Dobbs " also afforded much enjoy- 
ment. 

"Hearts are Trumps," " Poor Cousin Walter," and "A 
Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady," afforded Leigh Murray 
a good opportimity of showing his versatility. A domestic 
drama of much interest called " A Farmer's Story," was very 
powerfully acted by Leigh Murray and Mrs. Stirling, as 
Stephen and Mary Lachwood ; Compton, as Bristles, a travel- 
ling artist, or rather a perambulating signboard painter, 
excited the risible faculties in a remarkable degree. A play 
called " Sextus the Fifth " was produced, Mr. Farren appear- 
ing as Sextus; Leigh Murray and Mr. Henry Farren had 
capital parts. Mr. Henry Farren greatly distinguished him- 
self in this play. A little one act piece, called " An Unpro- 
tected Female," in which Mrs. Stirling showed her great 
versatility as FoUy Crisp, the unprotected female ; she held 
the stage the whole time, and rattled through the piece in a 
style that Charles Mathews might have envied. Another 
very excellent piece produced at the Olympic was called " Sir 
Eoger de Coverley." Most of the characters were taken from 
the Spectator, Mr. Farren played Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
the cast included Mrs. Stirling, and Mrs. Leigh . Murray, and 
Messrs. Henry Farren, Leigh Murray, and Compton. The 
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good old English dance of Sir Roger de Coverley was gone 
throTigh by the characters at the end of the piece. Mrs. 
Stirling was full of vivacity, Compton irresistibly droll, and 
the effect of the dance was most exhilarating. The serious 
interest of the piece devolved upon Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, and most ably did they sustain their respective 
characters. Two old pieces, " The Bottle Imp " and 
** Frankenstein,'* were revived for a short period. In the 
former, Leigh Murray as Nicoli, a Spaniard, played with 
great power, and in the latter, gave great effect to the part 
of Frankenstein. I remember upon one occasion seeing Mr. 
William Farren represent a veteran of 100 years of age. I 
need scarcely say how artistic was his embodiment of the 
centenarian, and what gratification he gave his audience. 

Leigh Murray joined the Haymarket Company in 1851, 
where I had the pleasure of seeing him on many occasions. 
On Leigh Murray leaving the Olympic, Mr. Hoskins (formerly 
a member of Mr. Phelps' Company at Sadler's Wells) joined. 
Hoskins was a very good light comedian ; I saw him act on 
many occasions! I particularly remember seeing him as Dick 
Dowlas in "The Heir-at-Law," to the Okely of Mrs. Stirling 
and the Dr. Pangloss of Compton. A very funny little piece 
was played, called " Wanted Ten Thousand Spirited Yoimg 
Milliners for the Colonies;" in this farce Compton and 
Hoskins fairly convulsed the audience with laughter. I do 
not exaggerate when I say that I never laughed more at any 
performance than I did at this piece. A mild version of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " was brought out : I thought it chiefly remark- 
able for the clever acting of Hoskins as Haley, a slave dealer. 
Hoskins went ijo Australia nearly thirty years ago, where he 
died in 1886. Compton went to the Haymarket in 1853 to 
take the place of Keeley, who removed to the Adelphi, and a 
most remarkable actor succeeded Compton at the Olympic, 
Mr. Frederick Eobson, who came from the Dublin Theatre, 
but who had previously played for some years at the Grecian 
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Saloon. He opened at the Olympic on Easter Monday, 1863. 
I saw him a few nights after as Macbeth in a travesty of that 
play. His acting was by turns intensely tragic and irresistibly 
comic, and altogether wonderful, and he at once became the 
talk of the town. His position in public estimation was 
strengthened by subsequent performances. The burlesque of 
" The Merchant of Venice '* afforded him a further opportunity 
of showing his great powers, as Shylock, and some time after- 
wards he appeared in a little piece called " The Wandering 
Minstrel," playing Jem Baggs, an itinerant musician, with 
the song of " Villikins and his Dinah." This assumption 
fairly took people by storm. I went several times to bear 
the famous song, and laughed till the tears ran down my 
cheeks. I also remember seeing him in a piece called ** The 
Lottery Ticket.'* Eobson played an eccentric part called 
Wormwood, a lawyer's clerk; the character is that of a 
crooked, misshapen individual, spiteful and malicious to a 
degree ; one moment his eccentricities caused roars of laughter, 
and in the next he fairly startled his audience by the intensity 
of his passion, when foiled in his malicious intentions. If 
Eobson had chosen to play Eichard the Third, I quite believe 
it would have been a splendid performance. Playgoers felt 
that a genius had come before them. Eobson subsequently 
became joint lessee of the Olympic with Mr. Emden, but his 
triumphant career was a brief one, for he died in August, 
1864, at the age of forty-three. 

I have seen ** Still Waters Eun Deep " several times, but 
never saw it played so well as by the original cast at the 
Olympic, with Alfred Wigan, Emery, G. Vining, and Mrs. A. 
Wigan in the principal parts. 

Mr. Gustavus Vaughan Brooke was a very fine actor. He 
made hia first appearance in London in 1848 at the Olympic 
as OthellOy and greatly distinguished himself. He afterwards 
played the round of Shakesperian parts with great success, and 
was a popular favourite for several years. The only time I 
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had the pleasure of seeing him was at the Olympic, under Mr. 
Farren's management. He played in a piece called " Philip 
of France," Miss Helen Faucit also appearing. Brooke was 
drowned in the '* London" on his voyage to Australia in 1866. 
He was only 48 years of age. 

There was a very excellent performer — a Mr. Charles Pitt 
— a great star in the provinces, and who was engaged to suc- 
ceed James Aiiderson as the star at the City of London 
Theatre, then (in 1852) under the management of Nelson 
Lee; he played the range of legitimate characters. I saw 
him as Leontes in "The Winter's Tale," and as Werner and 
also as Gissijpus in the play of that name, first produced by 
Mr. Macready some ten years before. He also appeared in 
** The Corsican Brothers." Pitt was supported by an excel- 
lent company for a minor theatre, comprising Messrs. E. P. 
Saville, W. Montague, H. Dudley, James Johnstone, W. 
Searle, and Mrs. H. Vining. The pieces I have named were 
thoroughly well played. 

I have seen but little of Mr. Barry Sullivan, but what I 
have seen I admired. I saw him in several pieces at the 
Haymarket, and as Evelyn in "Money" at the Holbom, 
when he was lessee of that theatre. Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
was Clara Douglas; Mr. Charles Coghlan, Sir Frederick 
Blount; and that excellent comedian, Q-eorge Honey, 
Crraves, 

Mr. Barry Sullivan seems now to confine himself entirely 
to the provinces. It is a pity that an artist of such high 
reputation and brilliant talent should not frequently perform 
in London. I like his style of acting very much indeed, and 
I wish that we had a few more actors like him on the stage at 
the present time to uphold the legitimate drama. 

Some seventeen years ago I saw, at the St. James's 
Theatre, a very laughable piece called " The Ladies* Club," in 
which Mr. F. Bobson, a son of the celebrated actor, appeared. 
He was very like his father in personal appearance, and I 
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thought him an exceedingly droll actor. He represented one 
Captain Fitzsmyth (otherwise Smith) of the Foot Guards, a 
most amusing personage, who always appeared in full uni- 
form, and the height of whose ambition was to be called 
captain. Not having seen his name for many years, T 
presume he does not follow the stage as a profession. 

Many years ago there was an American actor, a Mr. 
Hudson Kirby, who was starring at the minor theatres, 
principally in a piece called *'The Carpenter of Eouen.*' 
The play was of peculiar construction, but Kirby, who was a 
thoroughly good actor, played the principal part very well. 
His career was a short one, for he died somewhat suddenly at 
the age of 29. 

I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Sothem as Lord JDun- 
dreary^ soon after that eccentric nobleman made his entry on 
the London stage. I thought Chippendale's Abel Murcott a 
fine piece of acting, and Buckstone in his Bohin Hood 
costume amused me much. 

I saw Charles Dillon in 1856 as Beljphegor and Don Ocesar 
de Baaan. His performance of Beljphegor was touching in the 
extreme. 

On Mr. Eouse relinquishing the Grecian Saloon, a new 
and commodious theatre was built upon the site, and opened 
by Mr. B. O. Conquest in May, 1858. I went on several 
occasions during the first four years of his management. 
The company was an excellent one, comprising at various 
times during the above period Mr. T. Mead, Mr. Basil Potter 
Mr. E. Phillips (who was stage manager for several years 
during Mr. Eouse' s management), Mr. John Manning, an 
excellent low comedian, Mr. James Fernandez, Mr. George 
Conquest, Mr. Alfred Eayner (a sterling actor), Mr. William 
James, Mr. Henry Sinclair, Mr. Drummond, Mr. H. Grant, 
and Jane and Harriet Coveney. I have seen some veiy good 
pieces there. I liked Mr. Mead best in character parts ; I 
remember, amongst other characters, seeing him as Monte 
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Christo and Isaac Levi in " It's Never too Late to Mend." I 
particularly recollect Mr. James Fernandez acting the 
character of Manuel the Mvleteer in the drama of "The 
Muleteer of Toledo," a part which he played with great 
effect. Mr. William James was a very good actor, and I 
have often wondered why he was not engaged at a West End 
theatre; I think his abilities deserved it. The Coveney's 
were a host in themselves. 

* Mr. George Conquest, who succeeded his father in the 
management of the Grecian Theatre, and who is now the 
lessee of the Surrey, I have not seen act for some years ; he 
is an excellent actor of eccentric parts, a good low comedian, 
and justly celebrated for his performances in pantomime. I 
have seen him several times at the Grecian Theatre in panto- 
mime, and greatly admired his truly wonderful feats; he 
performed a diversity of characters, rapidly changing from 
one to another, diving down traps and flying up again in a 
most remarkable manner, and seeming to.be a dozen men 
rolled into one. I have also seen Mr. Conquest in several 
character parts, notably as Peter Crawley in " It's Never too 
Late to Mend,'* which he played excellently, although at the 
time I saw him in the character he had only just commenced 
his dramatic career. 

In June, 1859, 1 witnessed at the Grecian Theatre a very 
good performance of Sheridan Knowles' play of '* The Wife," 
and the nautical drama of " My Poll and my Partner Joe." 
The cast for "The Wife" was: Julian St. Pierre, Mr. T. 
Mead ; Leonardo ChnzagOy Mr. James Fernandez (the former 
being, at the present time, a leading member of the 
Lyceum company) ; Ferrado OonaagOj Mr. Basil Potter 
(afterwards of the Princess's) ; Antonio, Mr. Barrett (a 
. distinguished member of Mr. Phelps' company at Sadler's 
Wells) ; and Mariana (the wife), Miss Jane Dawson. The 
cast for the nautical drama was: Harry Halyard, Mr. H. 
I>udley ; Joe TiUer, Mr. James Fernandez ; Mary Mayhud, 
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Miss Jane Coveney ; and Abigail Holdforth, Miss Harriett 
Coveney. The entire performance went splendidly. 

Some forty-five years ago, in Penton Street, Pentonville, 
stood an ancient tavern called ** White Conduit House." It 
had extensive grounds at the back, in which were alcoves and 
boxes in which tea and other refreshments were served to the 
visitors ; at the bottom of the grounds was a long building, 
with a stage at one end where theatrical entertainments were 
given, the audience being allowed to smoke and drink, as they 
do in the music halls at the present day. Being attracted, when 
a lad of sixteen, by a bill which announced ** Tom and Jerry; 
or, Life in London " (a piece which had been produced with 
great success at the Adelphi some twenty years previously), 
and a drama entitled '* The Dumb Girl of G^enoa ; or, the 
Mountain Devil,'* I resolved to see what it was like. Now in 
" Tom and Jerry " there is a scene representing a low lodging- 
house or thieves' kitchen, and when it was played at the 
Adelphi many .well-known London street characters were 
engaged to appear in this particular scene. For this scene the 
manager of the " White Conduit " announced in very large 
type the engagement of Mr. W. Walboum, the original 
" Dusty Boh*' from the Theatre Eoyal Adelphi, and that he 
would dance his celebrated quick step with '* BldcJc Sal/* or 
ais some of the characters politely called her, "African 
Sarah." Well, the piece went very satisfactorily ; the actor 
who impersonated Tom knew what he was about, and played 
very effectively ; but Busty Boh — who was thoroughly dusty 
from his fantail hat to his lace-up boots — ^was evidently con- 
sidered the hero of the piece, and after dancing his celebrated 
jig with his dark partner (which was encored about six times), 
he retired, having scored all the honours. But the next piece, 
"The Dumb Girl of G«noa ; or. The Mountain Devil," had 
also an announcement that two of the robbers, with the 
suggestive names of Desperatto and Strapado, would be 
played by Messrs. A. and B., the champion swordsmen, who 
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would fight their celebrated drunken combat. The piece pro- 
gressed : the Dumb Girl gave us some rather unintelligible 
pantomime, the Mountain Devil (played by the same actor 
who impersonated Tom) had changed his nature with his 
bandit's dress, and committed murders and planned assassi- 
nations without the slightest compunction. At length the 
last scene was reached, and Desperado and Strapado commenced 
their drunken combat with basket-hilted swords, to the accom- 
paniment of sympathetic music — ^well, they struck sparks, 
reeled, staggered, chopped and cut with great animation, 
keeping capital time to the music, until one of them was 
obliged to knock under, and the performance came to a close 
amid thunders of applause. 

In former days at the minor theatres we frequently had 
what were called " Dog Pieces," that is to say, a couple of 
actors would train a Newfoundland dog, or sometimes more 
than one, to perform in the following manner : — A piece was 
written in which a murder was committed, the murderer was 
played by one of the owners of the dog and the victim by the 
other, and the murderer was brought to justice by the 
sagacity of the animal, who would track the assassin, and in 
the last scene fly at his throat and bring hiin to the ground. 
Messrs. Coney and Blanchard were the chief exponents of this 
kind of draina, and " The Forest of Bondy ; or, the Dog of 
Montargis " was one of their most successful pieces. 

" 'Twixt Axe and Crown," by Tom Taylor, had a good run 
some years since at the Queen's Theatre in Long Acre. Poor 
Mrs. Eousby appeared in it, but in my opinion it was chiefly 
remarkable for the excellent acting of Mr. Henry Marston 
as Bishop Gardiner, Mr. John Eyder as Simon Benard, Mr. 
Q-eorge Eignold in a small part, and Miss G-. Pauncefort as 
Queen Mary. 

I have passed many pleasant evenings at the Eoyalty when 
it was under the management of Miss Oliver. "Milky 
White" and "Meg's Diversion," in which the author (Mr. 
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H. T. Craven) and Miss Oliver appeared to advantage, and 
the burlesque of " Black-eyed Susan," with Mr. F. Dewar as 
Captain Crosstree, were great attractions. Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham was also a member of the company. By the way, I once 
saw Miss Oliver play Susan in the original at the Haymarket 
to the WiXLiam of T. P. Cooke and the Gnatbrain of Buckstone. 

I saw Mr. Toole some years ago at the Surrey as Michael 
Oamer in " Dearer than Life," and I liked him very much 
indeed. Mr. Vollaire played Uncle Ben splendidly, and Mr. 
Henry Irving was very good as Boh Gassit The same night 
Mr. Toole appeared as Simmonds in " The Spitalfields 
Weaver," and was extremely comic. He was well supported 
by Mr. Henry Irving as Bromn. On another occasion at the 
Gaiety I saw Toole as Dick DoUand in "Uncle Dick's 
Darling," which he acted capitally. The lamented Miss 
Neilson was the heroine, and Mr. Henry Irving played a 
character part, Mr, Cfhivenix (a sort of Mr. Dombey), very 
artistically. 

Mr. Toole is undoubtedly one of the most popular low 
comedians of the day. I have not seen him act many times. 
I remember seeing him some years ago give imitations of 
London actors ; I thought he hit off Compton and Buckstone 
to the life. Some five years ago I saw him in a little piece 
called "Our Clerks," he represented the character of a loutish 
youth (a part originally played by Keeley). Toole's attempt 
to smoke a cigar, which made him very ill, was the cause of 
boisterous merriment, in which I most heartily joined. 

I remember seeing Mr. Boucicault, for the first and only 
time, act at the Princess's Theatre (about 1852-53) in a piece 
of peculiar construction. The action extended over three 
centuries, and the principal part, that of a vampire, played by 
Mr. Boucicault, went through the entire piece ; I thought he 
acted very well indeed. Mr, John Chester and the celebrated 
comedian, Mr. Harley, appeared in the piece and played their 
parts very successfully. 
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'* The Courier of Lyons " was produced at the Princess's, 
I believe, in 1854 (a version of this drama has since been 
brought out at the Lyceum under the title of ** The Lyons' 
Mail "). Mr. Charles Kean played the dual parts of Dubose 
and Jote'ph Lemrquea. I thought Kean very much out of 
place in such a piece ; to my thinking, the best played part 
was a character called Choppard, performed by Mr. Addison. 

At the St. James's Theatre I witnessed a very good repre- 
sentation of " Lady Audley's Secret." Miss Herbert, a very 
fine actress, was Lady Avdley ; Mr. Belton, Bchert Audley ; 
and Mr. Frank Matthews, Luke Marks, 

I remember seeing " The Merchant of Venice " very many 
years ago at the Victoria Theatre. Shylock was played by 
Mr. Denvil. Denvil was the original representative of Manfred 
when Lord Byron's poem was produced at Covent G-arden ; 
he was very successful in that character, but was somewhat 
unfortunate afterwards. 

Many years ago, at the Haymarket Theatre, I saw that 
amusing farce " Box and Cox," with Buckstone and Compton 
as the two heroes ; and I also saw at the same theatre an 
equally amusing sequel to the above, called " Box and Cox 
Married and Settled," the two Benedicks being impersonated 
by Keeley and Buckstone. How entertaining these perform- 
ances were ; the dry humour of Compton and Keeley formed 
a striking contrast to the exuberant fun of Buckstone, and 
their combined efforts delighted all those who could appre- 
ciate genuine humour. I remember seeing Buckstone more 
than once in an amusing farce, entitled, " To Paris and Back 
for £5." He read aloud a letter left open on a table by a^ 
supposed suicide, which contained the following sentence : — 
" I forgive my creditors." In reading these words, Buck- 
stone, in his quaintest tone, commented as follows : — ** Ifow 
I like that. Fve often heard of a man forgetting his creditors, 
hut to forgive them is something sublime.** The effect of this, 
remark was electrical. 
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I once saw Mr. Alfred Wigan play AchUle Talma Bufard, 
the old Anglo-Frenchinan, in "The First Night." I need 
scarcely say what a highly-finished performance it was. 

Some thirty- five years ago a very clever and popular low 
comedian, Mr. Forman, was playing in London. I believe 
he made his first appearance at Sadler's Wells, and subse- 
quently appeared at the Adelphi as Dominique the Deserter^ 
in the piece of that name ; he afterwards played at the 
Victoria and other houses. I saw him acfc many times, he 
was very droll, and something like Edward Wright. He died 
in 1852, aged thirty -eight. 

T have heard it said of a great actor that the pit rose at 
him. I remember one night at Sadler's Wells, during the 
representation of **The Fool's Eevenge," that the audience 
were so moved by the powerful acting of Mr. Phelps in the 
great scene of the play, that in their excitement a great 
number rose from their seats, and it was really a relief when 
the scene was over; at its close Phelps received a perfect 
whirlwind of applause. Miss Heath acted very charmingly 
in this play, and Mr. Frederic Eobinson and Mr. Henry Marston 
rendered good support. 

The last time I saw Buckstone was in the comedy of 
" Married Life." He acted Mr. Henry Dove, who had been a 
footman, but had married the widow of his late master ; now 
although Dove was promoted to the drawing-room, he could 
not forget his antecedents, and it was very ludicrous to see 
Buckstone start up at every ring of the street bell and run to 
open the door. Mrs. Frank Matthews played Mrs. Dove 
excellently. Buckstone's voice was intensely funny ; it had 
only to be heard to produce shouts of laughter ; his Bob Acres 
was the drollest I have seen. 

The late Mr. John Neville, father of Mr. Henry Neville, 
was a great favourite of mine ; I particularly remember seeing 
him as Friar Laurence to the Bomso and Juliet of the sisters 
Cushman. 
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Some years ago I had the great pleasure of seeing the 
Brothers Webb as the Two Dromioe in the "Comedy of 
Errors." The likeness between them was extraordinary, — so 
much so that it was impossible to tell one from the other. 

I once, when a boy of thirteen, saw for the first and only 
time Mr. James Prescott Warde, the tragedian of 3>rury Lane 
and Covent Garden Theatres. He was at that time fulfilling 
a starring engagement at the Surrey ; he played the leading 
part in a new drama. In those days the Surrey frequently 
had star actors from the leading theatres. Mr. Macready 
fulfilled a starring engagement in September, 1846, bringing 
with him John Cooper, Leigh Murray, Mrs. Ternan, and Mrs. 
Charles Gill. Phelps and Elton would sometimes play en- 
gagements there, and alternate sach parts as Othello and logo, 
Elton was an immense favourite; he was drowned in the 
•* Pegasus " whilst crossing the Channel ; he was only forty- 
nine years of age. 

A laughable circumstance occurred one night at the City 
of London Theatre, during the performance of " Pizarro," at 
which I was present. Pizarro, after Alonzo is taken prisoner, 
interrogates him, and has to utter the following line : — " Art 
thou not the father of a lovely babe ? " But instead of saying 
these words, he put the question thus : — " Art thou not the 
mother of a lovely babe?" at which there were shouts of 
laughter. Now the actor who played Piaarro was a very good 
performer and a great favourite, and he seemed much sur- 
prised at such boisterous merriment, and it was not until 
Alonzo whisperingly told him of his mistake that he recovered 
from his astonishment and joined in the laugh against him- 
self ; he had uttered the word quite unconsciously. The 
piece went splendidly after this, and Pizarro got peal after 
peal of applause, and apparently soon forgot the curious 
mistake he had made. 

I regret very much that I never had the pleasure of seeing 
the eminent actor, Mr. Macready. I remember passing Drury 
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Lane Theatre on the night he took his farewell of the stage, 
February, 1851. The line of carriages extended up Bow 
Street and half-way down Long Acre ; ladies in evening dress 
had to leave their carriages and walk a considerable distance 
to the theatre, while the crowds at the pit and gallery entrances 
seemed overwhelming. The play, '* Macbeth," had the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Phelps' ability as Macduff, and that sterling 
actor, Mr. H. Howe (now of the Lyceum), was Banquo, 

Some forty-one years ago I paid occasional visits to 
the Britannia Theatre, then called the Britannia Saloon. The 
manager was Mr. Samuel Lane. It was a much smaller house 
than it is now, but very neatly got up and very well conducted. 
At the period I name the management had just entered into 
an engagement with Mr. N. T. Hicks to act and fulfil the 
duties of stage manager for twelve months. As Hicks was 
a great Surrey favourite and a good melodramatic actor, it 
was considered rather a great engagement. Hicks opened 
as Rolla on December 26th, 1845, and shortly afterwards 
appeared in a drama entitled, " The Wizard of the Wave ; or, 
the Ship of the Avenger." He played the dual characters of 
a pirate captain and the commander of an English frigate, 
characters which he had represented most successfully at 
other theatres. Then came several new pieces fronj the pen 
of the veteran author and actor Mr. Dibdin Pitt. The leading 
actor at the time Hicks appeared was Mr. H. Dudley, who was 
exceedingly popular, so that there was a strong professional 
rivalry between the two actors, and, as the author generally 
wrote two good parts in each piece, their chances were pretty 
equal. The audience seemed divided into what may be termed 
the Hicksites and the Dudleyites ; if Hicks was called before 
the curtain the audience would not be satisfied unless Dudley 
came also ; so that neither of the actors could complain of 
the coldness of his admirers, for they were- vociferously 
cheered nightly. The Britannia bills during Hicks* s regime 
were a study. Dudley's engagement expiring some time 
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before Hicks' s, he removed to other quarters, and Hicks was 
left to do battle with his successor, who did not prove so 
formidable a stage rival. I have seen Dudley plaj Sir Edward 
Mortimer, The Stranger, Isaac of York, and TFiZZmmin ** Black- 
eyed Susan " in a style that would have done credit to any 
theatre in the metropolis. He was an excellent actor of 
character parts. I saw him represent Napoleon Bonaparte at 
Astley's, and his make-up and acting were perfect. Could he 
have had his opportunity at a theatre like the Adelphi, I am 
certain he would been very successful in the line of business 
played by Mr. Samuel Emery. I remember "Black-eyed 
Susan " being performed at the City of London Theatre in 
1852, Saville, Hicks, and Dudley playing William on alternate 
nights. Hicks and Dudley died in 1873, within a few months 
of each other. 

I saw " The School of Eeform " at the Britannia in 1849, 
the part of Eobert TyJce being sustained by a Mr. Lysander 
Thomson, a provincial star in Yorkshire characters, and he 
played the part uncommonly well. Mr. C. J. Bird, an excellent 
actor, was also very successful as Mr. Ferment. Thomson 
died a young man. 

Some of the pieces produced at the Britannia had very 
peculiar titles ; one that I remember particularly was called 
" Tally Ho ; or, the Modem Mephistopheles." The words 
" Tally Ho " sound as though the piece related to fox hunting; 
but not so — ^it treated of a class of men called " tallymen," 
who sold drapery goods, &c., to the working classes, and were 
paid by weekly instalments. This system doubtless has its 
good . and evil sides, but in the Britannia piece evil pre- 
dominated. *' The Pawnbroker ; or, That's the Ticket " was 
another piece that was very popular. All the Britannia pieces 
were well written, and had a good moral attached to them. 
Mrs. S. Lane, the manager's wife, used to play the sovbrettes ; 
she was very clever and a great favourite : I liked her acting 
very much. 
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I have not visited the Britannia for thirty years, but I 
read of it as being a highly successful establishment, and I 
notice that Mr. Joseph Eeynolds, who was a leading man 
thirty-five years ago, still holds his position. 

In my young days I witnessed the following amusing 
scene at a theatrical performance: — The stage manager, a 
very indifferent actor, not popular with the gallery visitors, 
and who always cast himself for an important part, was on 
this particular night representing a very great personage, 
who, being overcome by remorse for his past misdeeds, was 
recounting a long story of his life to a lady who represented 
his niece, and who was listening intently with a countenance 
expressive of grief and pain. Suddenly someone in the 
gallery gave a derisive whistle ; the actor paused for a 
moment, frowned, cast an indignant glance at the noisy 
gods, and then proceeded with his story, but every few 
seconds the whistling was renewed, and generally at some 
important part of the narrative ; still the actor went steadily 
on in spite of the discordant sounds. At length, at a 
particular point in the story the lady, shrinking from her 
crime-stained uncle, shuddered, and in touching tones uttered 
the words, " Oh, terrible ! terrible ! " her insulted relative 
thought he saw his opportunity, and after casting an upward 
glance at his tormentors, replied as follows : — " Oh, 'tis indeed 
terrible ! those whistling fiends are terrible^ hv;t still I tell thee,*' 
etc. This cutting remark seemed to add fuel to the fire, and 
the whistling was redoubled ; at last the exas{>erated actor 
came to the foot-lights, and in a commanding tone addressed 
the officer of the establishment, who was supposed to. keep 
order in the celestial regions, with : — ** Mr. Blank, if those 
blackguards, whoever they are, are not removed I shall not 
proceed." This speech was answered by a perfect chorus of 
whistling ; the excited gods were evidently indignant at being 
called " blackguards," and were not to be quieted until the 
officer, with the help of a colleague or two, and after a 
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little Bkirmisliing, ejected some of the noisiest of the 
offenders; after wliich the irritated sta^e manager finished 
his story. 

Just previous to Mr, Phelps becoming manager of Sadler's 
Wells, I saw a very good version of "Faust" performed 
there; Mr. T. Lyon appearing as Faust, and Mr. Henry 
Marston as Mejphistopheles, which I need scarcely say were 
first rate embodiments. During Miss Marriott's manage- 
ment of the above theatre Colman's comedy of " The Jealous 
Wife" was played in capital style; Miss Marriott repre- 
senting Mrs. Oakley, Mr. Edmund Phelps Lord Trinket, and 
Mr. Henry Marston Mr, OaMey. Some thirty-six years ago 
there was produced at several of the minor theatres a very 
excellent drama (an adaptation from the French), entitled 
the " Black Doctor ; or, the Fated Lovers of Bourbon." At 
the end of the first act there was an inundation scene, which 
was considered a great sensation in those days, and in the 
third act the stage was divided and represented four rooms 
in which the action was going on simultaneously. I saw the 
piece twice at the Victoria Theatre, where the immense size 
of the stage enabled proper effect to be given to the above 
scenes. Mr. N. T. Hicks represented Fabian, the black doctor, 
on one occasion, and Edward Edwards took that part on the 
other. Hicks looked magnificent, and played the part well, 
but Edwards' acting was, in my opinion, very much better, 
inasmuch as he played with more feeling. 

There was a piece called " Jonathan Bradford," in which 
there was also a representation of four rooms with the action 
going on in each at the same time. I have an old bill by me 
which .shows that the piece was produced at the Surrey in 
1829, and had a long and veiy successful career ; it was said 
to be founded on fact. Li the original cast Mr. OsbaJdiston 
sustained the character of Jonathan Bradford, and Mr. Dibdin 
Pitt that of Dan Macraisy, an Lishman (this character was 
really the part of the piece). I saw it performed some thirty- 
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one years ago, and Mr. H. Dudley played the part of Dan 
Macraisy with great effect. 

About the year 1847, George Cruikshank issued the plates 
of "The Bottle," illustrating the fatal effects of excessive 
drinking, and dramas founded upon them were produced at 
most of the minor theatres under the title of " The Bottle ; 
or, a Drunkard's Career." I saw the piece soon after its 
production, and again in 1855 ; the principal part, that of 
Mr. John Milford, a dram-drinker, was vividly portrayed 
by Mr. H. Dudley, particularly in the last scene, where the 
drunkard is the inmate of a mad-house. His acting was very 
excellent, and perfectly free from rant and exaggeration. 

I remember witnessing the performance of the opera of 
" The Maid and the Magpie," in 1839, at the Lyceum. The 
cast included the following distinguished vocalists : — Miss 
Poole, Mr. AUen, Mr. Duruset, Signer Giubelei, and Mr. 
Stretton. 

"Mazeppa" is perhaps the most successful equestrian 
drama ever produced at Astley's. I have seen it several 
times. It has been the fashion of late years for the chief 
character to be enacted by a female. Adah Isaacs Menken, 
who was introduced to the London stage, I believe, in 1866 
by Mr. E. T. Smith, then manager of Astley's, was the first 
female representative. It is a great mistake, for no woman 
can play the part of Mazepjpa as it should be played. The 
most successful revival in my time was during Mr. Batty's 
management, at the beginning of the year 1850, when Mr. 
N. T. Hicks represented Mazepjpa about 500 consecutive 
nights. It ran right through 1850, and up to the autumn 
of 1851. I should think no other actor could have gone 
through such an ordeal, the amount of physical endurance 
required for such a task being immense. 

At the Marylebone Theatre during the management of 
Mrs. Warner, I saw a most amusing little piece called "A 
Milliner's HoHday." Mr. Henry Webb (one of the Brothers 
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Webb) who was a first-rate low comedian, sustained the 
principal character, and caused much mirth by his humorous 
acting. There was a very telling situation in which Webb is 
discovered at the top of a high wall, with a man waiting at 
one side to take him into custody as a trespasser, while a 
savage bull dog was furiously barking at the other, apparently 
ready to tear him in pieces. Of course Webb made the most 
of his critical position. I once saw Webb play the first grave- 
digger in " Hamlet," and he acted it very well indeed. 

Many years ago an American actor — a Mr. T. D. Rice — 
appeared at the Adelphi as a delineator of negro character, 
and played in a sketch called *''Jim Crow," in which he sang 
several songs and was immensely successful, more particularly 
in one describing the doings of Jim Crow, This song took 
the town by storm. The words were ridiculous, but were 
sung to a very lively and taking tune. Eice is said to 
have made a fortune by his performance of this peculiar 
character, and was known by the name of ** Jim Crow 
Eice." I believe he died in America. An English actor — 
a Mr. John Dunn — ^who was called the " English Jim Crow " 
also played the character very successfully. Dunn went to 
Australia in 1846. 

When a lad I was present at what appeared to be a very 
dangerous performance. A Mr. Carter, called the "Lion 
King," was playing in a piece in which a leopard was 
introduced on the open stage. The scene represented a forest ; 
at the back of some high ground was a kind of platform with 
a slope descending to the stage. At the top of this platform 
the ** Lion King " was reclining asleep. Immediately abo^e 
him was the entrance to a cave; presently a leopard was 
observed crouching, and with a smothered growl the beast 
stealthily crept to the mouth of the cave, evidently preparing 
for a spring. After looking cautiously round he seemed to 
observe the prostrate man, and with one bound sprang upon 
him and apparently seized him by the throat, and they both 
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rolled over and over down the slope and on to the stage, the 
leopard appearing not to relax his hold. But Carter, who 
was a very powerful man, shook him off, and rising to his feet 
after what seemed to be a desperate struggle, overpowered the 
beast, threw him over his shoulder, and quitted the stage in 
triumph. He afterwards entered a cage in which were a lion 
and lioness, a very large Bengal tiger, and several other 
animals, and went through a variety of performances. 
Sitting in the pit about three yards from the stage, I could 
not help speculating on my chance of escape had the leopard 
thought proper to spring into the pit instead of at the throat 
of the " Lion King." Now that I am on the subject of animals, I 
will just mention a little piece called the " Dumb Savoyard and 
his Monkey," in which Mexmore, the celebrated pantomimist 
and his wife, known as Madlle. Auriol, appeared. Mexmore 
gave so very {>erf ect imitation of a monkey that he might have 
been taken for the animal itself ; his wife was exceedingly 
clever as a dancer. Flexmore was considered by most people 
a very good clown, but I cannot say that I cared much for him 
in that character ; he was a capital tumbler and dancer, but 
for quiet genuine humour and quaint drollery Paul Herring 
and Tom Matthews were far in advance of him, and were two 
of the best I have seen. The only drawback to Paul Herring 
was that he could not sing, whereas Matthews was an excellent 
singer ; I have laughed till my sides ached at his singing of 
many humorous ditties, and I think I could laugh as heartily 
even now if I heard them sung with the quaintness and 
drollery which was thrown into them by Tom Matthews. In 
former days the clown was the king of the pantomime, but 
in the present day what is called a pantomime is at most 
houses simply a series of splendid scenes with several excellent 
ballets, scarcely an extravaganza, and hardly a burlesque. 
The pantomime proper consists of perhaps a couple of scenes, 
so that the children's friend, the once all-powerful clown has 
scarcely an opportunity of raising a laugh. In fact, I am 
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sorry to have to write it, but to quote Shakespeare slightly 
altered : — " The clown's occupation's gone." 

In the summer of 1846 I went several times to Covent 
Garden Theatre, during the engagement of a celebrated 
opera company from Brussels. I witnessed the performance 
of the grand opera of '* The Favourite," which was capitally 
staged, and also several comic operas. The whole of the 
orchestra, with the conductor (a celebrated musician, whose 
name I forget), accompanied the troupe, . I do not think I 
have ever heard singing to equal the principal members of 
that company; the names included Mons. and Madame 
Laborde, Mons. Zelger, and Mons. Couderc. Mons. and 
Madame Laborde in "The Favovirite" were splendid, and 
there was another member of the company, with a fine 
baritone voice, whose singing and acting were grand in the 
extreme. Couderc was the principal tenor in comic opera, 
and his acting was excellent. Mons. Zelger had a fine bass 
voice, and was afterwards a member for many seasons of the 
Italian Opera Company. 

Very many years ago, at a private theatre in Catherine 
Street, Strand, I saw a very good representation of " John 
Bull ; or, an Englishman's Fireside," and the musical piece 
of "The Poor Soldier"; the whole of the characters in 
" John Bull " were well played by amateurs, and the prin- 
cipal parts in "The Poor Soldier" were represented by 
chorus singers from the opera, so that the music was well 
rendered. 

The summer seasons at the City of London Theatre were, 
some thirty-five years ago, particularly attractive, when the 
theatre was for the time being under the direction of Mr. 
E. F. Saville. The company on those occasions was consider- 
ably augmented, comprising many favourite performers from 
other theatres; there were generally three acknowledged 
leading men, and old pieces were revived and new ones 
brought out in which they could appear together, thus giving 
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a very strong cast to each production. Sometimes it would 
liap{>en there were only two leading parts in a piece, and 
when this was the case, Saville (with a self-denial which I 
am afraid is seldom practised by actor-managers) would sink 
his position and cast himself for an inferior part, in order to 
give the strength of his name to the bill. I remember 
** Ivanhoe " being played and Saville contenting himself with 
quite a small part. Isaac of York was splendidly acted by 
Mr. T. Lyon, and Mr. N. T. Hicks was Ivanhoe. When there 
was an exceptionally strong company the legitimate drama 
was occasionally acted, and then Saville would give his 
patrons the opportunity of seeing him as Harrdet, in which 
character he was invariably very successful, I saw him 
represent it on two occasions, and I was much pleased with 
his performance. I may add that he looked the character 
to perfection. 

The Queen's Theatre, in Tottenham Street, Tottenham 
Court Eoad, before passing into the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, who christened it the Prince of Wales's, was for 
many years under the management of Mr. C. J. James. Mr. 
James was an excellent scenic artist, and consequently the 
scenery was all that could he desired. The company engaged 
was a tolerably good one for melodrama. The leading actor 
and stage manager for some years was Mr. John Parry, who 
was a great favourite with the public, but for myself I never 
cared for his acting ; Mrs. John Parry, who was an excellent 
actress, was the leading lady for heavy characters, and Miss 
Kogers, a very clever lady, played the lighter parts and was 
very popular. Mr. E. Green, a good actor, succeeded Parry 
as leading man and stage manager, and Mr. Charles Sennett 
subsequently became leading actor. The low comedian for 
some years was Mr. Thomas Manders, a very droll actor and 
an immense favourite. Manders was succeeded by Mr. John 
Hudspeth, a thoroughly good comedian. Hudspeth (who 
has been dedd many years) left a son and daughter, who are 
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in the theatrical profession. Mr. John Hudspeth, a clever 
low comedian, is very like his father in appearance and 
acting, and Miss E. Hudspeth (Mrs. Edmund Phelps) is a 
very talented lady and deservedly popular at the West End 
theatres. Another favourite at the above theatre was a 
Mr. Moss, and Mr. Charles Williams was a very good actor 
of heavy parts. I went but seldom to the old Queen's, but 
when I did go I was always amused. 

Some years back a capital nautical drama called ''The 
Mariners' Compass," with very great mechanical and scenic 
effects, was produced at Astley's Theatre. The cast was a 
very good one, comprising Mr. Basil Potter, Mr. James 
Fernandez, Mr. Atkins, Mr. Friend, Mr. Templeton, and Miss 
Josephine Fiddes. Mr. Atkins was exceptionally good as 
Trafalgar Joe, a superannuated old seaman, whom he repre- 
sented with great fidelity to nature. 

We have bad Promenade Concerts for many years, but I 
have never been to any that I liked so well as those under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, some eighteen or twenty years 
back ; I have heard Carlotta Patti and other eminent vocalists 
at his concerts. 

Many years ago there was a very excellent light comedian 
at Covent Garden Theatre, Mr. J. S. Balls, whQm I had the 
pleasure of seeing on several occasions. Balls died com- 
paratively a young man. 

At the present day we rarely see represented the amusing 
farce of ** High Life Below Stairs." I have seen it on two 
occasions, once at Sadler's Wells, during the Phelps' manage- 
ment, with Belford (a capital light comedian) as My Lord 
Duke and Lewis Ball as Sir Harry, and the second time at 
the Lyceum, in 1879, with Teesdale and Johnson in the above 
characters ; Johnson is a good low comedian, I was very much 
struck by his excellent performance of Lancelot Oohho, 

" Raising the Wind " is another farce too rarely played ; 
I have seen it four times : Jeremy Biddler, the chief character. 
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is a very good part. I first saw it represented many years 
back by a Mr. Harry Chester, and again by Mr. W. H» 
Vernon, and twice saw the piece played by an amateur club 
called " The Camden Comedy Club," which numbered amongst 
its members Miss Eastlake, Mr. Eichard Dalton, Mr. Stephen 
CafBrey, and Mr. Cecil Thombury, who are now members of 
the theatrical profession. Mr. William Baker, one of the 
principal members and a capital actor, was Jeremy Diddler^ 
and his performance would I am sure be very favourably 
received by a general audience. 

When a lad I was cruelly disappointed one night at 
Sadler's Wells. It was Mrs. Honner's benefit, and a very 
strong bill was issued comprising some celebrated names, and 
I looked forward to a perfect banquet of acting. The crowd 
was immense, and sufficient to fill the pit at the first rush. 
Not being possessed of too much pocket money, I and a casual 
acquaintance whom I met outside the theatre, availed our- 
selves of an opportunity which presented itself of purchasing 
a ticket to admit two at something under the regulation price ; 
my companion held the ticket and we plunged into the crowd, 
but before long he was carried some distance ahead and was 
literally forced into the theatre, while I remained still 
stru^ling with the crowd. At length I reached the check- 
taker, but, of course, having no ticket I was not allowed to 
pass ; this official was inexorable ; in vain I protested, and 
told my story ; my companion was nowhere to be seen ; and 
the result was, I had to return home, not having sufficient 
cash at command to pay the full admission, — and even if I 
had it would have been useless, for the pit was full. In 
addition to my disappointment (which was really very great), 
I received a severe lecture from my father for my folly in 
purchasing a ticket outside the theatre. 

I once saw an American actress play Don Ccesar de Baaan 
in the drama of that name. The character is not suited to a 
female, and in addition to that she played very badly. I 
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remember many years ago at Covent Gkirden seeing Mr. 
Hackett, a celebrated American comedian ; I do not recollect 
tbe character be played, but it was in a piece in wbicb be 
portrayed some American peculiarities. He was considered 
very clever. 

I have only seen three of Mr. Eobertson's pieces, ** M.P,'* 
"Home," and ** Caste." "M.P." at tbe Prince of Wales's 
Theatre some years back. I was much pleased with this play, 
and particularly with the acting of the ladies and Messrs. 
Hare, C. Coghlan, and Addison. " Home " I saw represented 
at tbe Haymarket, with the original cast, Sothem, Chippen- 
dale, Compton, and Miss Ada Cavendish. I thought the part 
of Captain Montraffe completely unsuited to Compton, who 
seemed to me quite out of his element. Miss Ada Cavendish 
as the adventuress was excellent. " Caste " I have seen played 
by the Camden Comedy Company, and they one and all played 
well; Polly Ecclea was charmingly represented by Miss 
Bumelle, who acted with the skill of a professional actress ; 
the Marquise de St Maure was well played by Mrs. Boss! 
Morton ; Captain Hfiwtrey I thought was not up to the mark ; 
the Ecclea of Mr. J. D. Mitchell was very well done, and the 
George D'Alroy of Mr. William Baker was a first-rate per- 
formance. I have also seen Mr. Baker represent, at various 
times, John Mildmay, Young Marlow, and Dick Dowlas, all of 
which parts he played admirably. 

Boucicault's " Colleen Bawn " and Edmund Falconer's 
*' Peep o' Day " are doubtless the two most successful Irish 
dramas ever produced. I saw the " Peep o' Day " soon after 
its production at the Lyceum. It is full of excitement, with 
some clever scenic effects. There is a strong sensational 
scene, which I thought rather revolting : a ruffian attempting 
to murder a young girl, having first dug the grave of his in- 
tended victim ready to receive her body. However, her lover, 
who swings himself from the branch of a tree which over- 
hangs the spot where the ruffian is struggling with the girl. 
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arrives just in the nick of time to save his sweetheart. This 
was considered the great point in the piece, and the audience 
applauded accordingly. Mr. Falconer played an Irishman 
with quaint humour, and Mr. Addison an Irish priest with 
great effect. Miss Lydia Thompson appeared in the after- 
piece and her dancing pleased me much. 

"The Colleen Bawn" I liked very much better; the 
sensation scene is not so revolting and the characters gene- 
rally are more pleasing. I did not see it with the original 
cast. Miss Edith Stuart was the CoUeen, Miss Eose Leclercq 
Ann Chute, and Mr. John Eyder gave a graphic portraiture of 
Danny Mann, , 

Soon after the Bancrofts opened the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre I went to see Byron's comedy called " War to the 
Knife." Mrs. Bancroft and M. F. Dewar played excellently, 
and Mr. John Clarke in a low comedy part acted very well 
indeed. Mr. Bancroft was also included in the cast. 

I once saw a version of "Nicholas Nickleby," with Mr. 
Montague as Nicholas, and Mr. Edward StirHng as Newman 
Noggs, the latter was a very clever piece of character acting. 

I remember seeing that king of light comedians, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, in the following pieces : — " A Bachelor of 
Arts," "A Nice Firm," "Little Toddlekins," "A Pheno- 
menon in a Smock Frock," " Patter versus Clatter," &c. I 
need scarcely say how inimitable his acting was. He was 
excellently supported in several of the pieces by Frank 
Matthews, a first-rate actor. Mrs. Frank Matthews was also 
e^emely amusing as Little Toddlekins. 

1 witnessed some splendid acting by Alfred Wigan, Mr. S. 
Emery, and Miss Herbert at the St. James's Theatre, in a 
piece I think called " The Isle of St. Tropez." Mr. Wigan 
had to portray the sufferings of a man who was being slowly 
poisoned. This he did in a very powerful and artistic 
manner ; indeed, I do not think I ever saw finer acting than 
Mr. Wigan's in this difficult character. I remember a drama 
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called " Genevieve," taken from an incident in the French 
Revolution, being produced at the Adelphi, in which Wigan 
appeared as a polished scoundrel, and played like a true 
artiste. The cast included Leigh Murray, Benjamin Web- 
ster, O. Smith (celebrated for his performance of villainous 
parts), Keeley, Paul Bedford, Madame Celeste, and I think 
Miss Woolgar. "With such a powerful cast of course the 
piece went splendidly. 

When a lad I saw a representation of ** Eobert Macaire;" 
E. r. Saville was Robert, and Mr. John Gardner, an excellent 
low comedian, Jacques Strojp, Saville was inimitable as the 
bold, impudent, and yet humorous villain, and Gardner as 
his timid companion was irresistibly droll. I again saw the 
piece represented a few years ago, the part of Macaire being 
sustained by a well-known West End actor, who scarcely 
succeeded in raising a smile. 

Some thirty-five years ago there was a leading actor at 
the minor theatres, Mr. Henry Howard, a tall, handsome 
man, with a good figure and a noble voice ; he was an excel- 
lent actor and an immense favourite, especially at the 
Standard and City of London Theatres ; after some few years 
of popularity his health gave way, his lungs became affected, 
and he had every symptom of a gradual decline. He 
struggled on for some time, but was at last obliged to 
relinquish his engagement. Some time afterwards (Sep- 
tember, 1852), his old friend E. F. Saville took his farewell 
benefit at the City of London Theatre, and Howard, I 
presume, feeling somewhat better, determined to play for 
him, and undertook to perform the part of Jack Budderly, a 
sailor, in a one-act piece called " The Jacket of Blue." I was 
present, and when poor Howard came on he was received 
with round after round of applause, which lasted several 
minutes; but it was painful to see the alteration in his 
appearance, his tall gaunt figure, his hollow cheeks, sunken 
«yes, and emaciated frame formed a picture truly pitiable 
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and when he attempted to portray the jovial sailor he had to 
pause for breath every few seconds, and it was soon seen that 
his strength was not equal to the exertion; at length he 
finished the part sitting in a chair, and when the curtain fell 
it was raised again in obedience to the call of the audience, 
who again and again applauded their old favourite. No 
doubt the applause was grateful to him, it was the last he 
ever heard, for he died a few months afterwards at the early 
age of thirty-three. 

In the summer of 1866 or 1867, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the comedy of "Time works Wonders" at Sadler's 
Wells. The principal part, that of Goldthumh, was sustained 
by Mr. Barrett, an admirable actor ; I had seen him many 
times, but I do not think ever to so much advantage as in 
this comedy. Mr. T. Swinbome and Mr. George Belmore 
were included in the cast. 

Some eighteen years ago I was very much amused with a 
little piece called ** Margate Sands," the'principal characters 
were sustained by Mr. Belford, Mr. A. Wood, and Miss 
Maria Simpson ; one scene was particularly good, a represen- 
tation of Mai^te sands, with Mr. Belford and a lady sitting 
on a seat conversing, while the water was supposed to be 
almost at their feet. The lady became somewhat alarmed at 
the apparent insecurity of the seat, which seemed to be 
slipping about, and she gave utterance to some slight excla- 
mation of terror ; Belford sought to calm her agitation, and, 
clasping his arm around her waist, in his most winning 
accents assured her it was only the yielding nature of the 
sand. This observation pleased me much, and I thought, 
"Can stage illusion go much farther?" About the same 
time I saw another very laughable piece, called ** Turn Him 
Out," in which Mr. Belford played very amusingly, and Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Vollaire caused shouts of laughter. Strange 
as it may appear, I once heard at the Strand Theatre 
Barnett's opera of "The Mountain Sylph." I do not 
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remember the lady singers, but Mr. Donald W. King, the 
eminent tenor, played Christie, and Mr. H. Corri the part of 
Hela, the witch of the glen. I never heard anything more 
beautiful than Corn's singing of " Farewell to the Mountain." 

I remember seeing at the Strand Theatre a very pretty 
piece called " Orange Blossoms," the principal character being 
sustained by the late Mr. John Clarke, who acted with much 
humour. There was a scene representing a garden that was 
very charming. 

Some twenty years ago, at the Strand, an amusing piece 
entitled "My Preserver" was acted. The part of BUherry 
(a country bumpkin) was capitally acted by Mr. Parselle, and 
that of William Berry (a writer for the Press) was equally 
well played by Mr. WiUiam Belf ord ; Miss Ada Swanborough 
sustained an important part in the piece, and Miss Charlotte 
Saunders was exceptionally good as a country girl. *'My 
Preserver " was revived for a short time lately at the Gaiety, 
the principal characters being represented by Miss E. Farren, 
Mr. Arthur Williams, and Mr. Edward Terry. 

At Drury Lane, during James Anderson's management, in 
1861, '* Eob Eoy " was frequently played as an afterpiece. Bob 
Boy was enacted by Mr. John Cooper, and Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
by Mr. S. Emery, but the great attraction was the music. 
Mr. Eafter, who played Francis OshaMistone, had a beautiful 
tenor voice, and sang the ballad of '* My love is Uke the red, 
red rose " very sweetly. Miss Eafter was Diana Vernon and 
sang very well ; I think Mr. Bartleman (a good bass) was 
Major Oalbraith, "The Beggar's Opera" was also played 
occasionally, and Eafter, who was a handsome fellow, made a 
dashing Captain Macheath, Eafter at that time was quite a 
young man, but his name suddenly ceased to appear. I 
heard incidentally that he had gone to study in Germany, 
and was a great singer there in German opera ; but, whether 
this is true or not, I am certain he has not re-appeared in 
England. 
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I beard the opera of " Maritana " very fairly performed at 
Sadler's Wells some twenty-four years back ; tbe vocalists were 
Madame Tonnelier, Mr. Henry Haigh, Mr. O. Summers, and 
Mr. Eosentbal. Mr. Haigb sang and acted very well as Don 
Cceaar, and created great effect by bis singing of " Let me like 
a soldier fall." 

Tbere was a Mr. Collins, a celebrated Irisb comedian, who 
was exceedingly popular at several of tbe principal theatres, 
and wbo sometimes appeared as a star at tbe minor bouses. 
I remember bis performing at tbe Queen's Theatre, in 
Tottenham Street, in a version of Bulwer's " Paul Clifford," 
he of course sustaining tbe part of Paul, and being a capital 
vocalist, caused quite a furore by singing a song called 
" Hurrah for the Road." I saw bim at tbe Princess's in an 
amusing piece called " The Irish Ambassador," in which he 
sustained the part of the Irisb ambassador, 8ir Patrick 
0*Plenipo, The piece abounded in wit and humour, and 
Collins was most diverting. I remember one scene in particular 
that was very funny. There were several ambassadors 
from various countries, all seeming to be pretematurally 
solemn, and apparently having their minds oppressed by 
state secrets. One of them, after looking cautiously round, 
advanced with solemn step towards Sir Patrick, and in a low 
tone addressed bim thus : — " How do you do ? " Sir Patrick 
determined the inquirer should not steal a niarch upon him, 
walked cautiously round the stage, listening at the wings and 
trying the doors to see they were fast, and after a little further 
skirmishing advanced with stealthy step towards his brother 
ambassador, and with a strong Irisb accent almost whispered 
in his ear, "I'm pretty well, thank you, bow are you?" 
During tbe piece Collins sang several songs, one called, " Ob ! 
Love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon," and another, " The 
Bould Soger Boy." His songs were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, and the audience highly appreciated bis acting. 

Edward Wright, of the Adelphi, associated with bis friend 
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and partner, tlie mighty Paul Bedford, has often afforded me 
a fund of amusement. After laughing at Wright's drolleries 
in farces which in the bills were called " Adelphi screamers," 
I have often asked myself the question — "Why did you 
laugh?" and I have mentally answered — "Because I could 
not help it." To see Wright and Paul Bedford as 3fr* 
Jeremiah Twiddle and Mr, John James Chucks^ with Mrs. 
Frank Matthews and another lady as their respective spouses 
in a farce called " Going to the Derby," was to endorse the 
description on the bill, and become a screamer indeed. There 
was another amusing farce called "My Precious Betsey," in 
which Wright and Bedford as Mr, Bobtail and Mr. Wagtail 
excited the risible faculties in a remarkable degree. Wright 
was rather a good singer, and some of his comic ditties were 
very amusing. Most certainly the Adelphi was Wright's 
home. I saw him once at the Lyceum during the management 
of Madame Vestris, and he did not show to advantage there. 
His coadjutor Paul Bedford had at one time a very fine bass 
voice, and made his first appearance in London at Drury Lane 
as Hawthorn in "Love in a Village," and he subsequently 
appeared as Caspar in the opera of " Der Freischutz." From 
opera to the Adelphi might perhaps be considered a step in 
the wrong direction, but Paul Bedford was warmly welcomed 
in his new home, where he was an immense favourite for 
many years. When Harrison Ainsworth's " Jack Sheppard" 
was dramatized a version was produced at the Adelphi, with 
Mrs. Keeley as Jack, Mr. T. Lyon as Jonathan Wild, and Paul 
Bedford Blueskin, Paul contributed not a little to its success 
by singing the Bacchanalian song of " Jolly Nose." A very 
excellent version of this play was produced at Sadler's Wells 
imder Honner's management, Mrs. Honner playing the hero 
in the first part (the boyhood of Jack) and Mr. Honner in the 
latter part. I do not think it could have been acted better 
than by Mrs. Honner. Mr. H. Hall was Jonathan Wild and 
Mr. Charles Montgomery Blueskin. Yet another version at 
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the Surrey, with E. F. Saville Jach^ John Neville Jonathan, 
Wild, and Cullen Blueskin, I do not think it a good thing to 
make heroes of highwaymen and footpads, but certainly there 
can be no question of the dramatic success of the piece. 

When Mr. Phelps played his great part of 8ir Pertinax 
Macsycojphant in " The Man of the World '* at Sadler's Wells, 
Lord Lumhercourt was splendidly acted by Mr. Barrett, who 
portrayed the elderly beau to the life, and was a strong 
feature in the piece. He was also excellent in the character 
of Sir Lawrence Paraxon in "Perfection; or, the Lady of 
Munster," in which he sang " The Fine OJd English Gentle- 
man " in a most touching manner. Mr. Barrett died very 
suddenly in the summer of 1872. He had acted Polonius in 
** Hamlet" at the Princess's, and complained of feeling 
unwell ; a cab was procured, and a brother actor accompanied 
him home ; during the journey he became very ill, and on 
arriving at his home he was found to be in a sinking state, 
and before he could be carried into the house expired. Mr. 
Barrett was sixty-eight years of age. 

A version of Dickens's ** Martin Chuzzlewit " was pro- 
duced at the Lyceum in 1844 with the following great cast 
of characters : — Martin Chuzzlewity Mr. F. Vining ; Jonas, 
Mr. Emery ; Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. Frank Matthews ; Montague 
Tigg, Mr. A. Wigan ; Tom Pinch, Mr. Meadows ; Bailey, Mrs 
Keeley ; Mary Graham, Miss Fortescue ; Mercy and Charity, 
Miss Arden and Mrs. A. Wigan ; Euth Pinch, Miss Grove ; 
Mrs. Todgers, Mrs. Woolridge ; Betsy Prig, Mr. J. W. Collier ; 
and Mrs, Sairey Oamp, Mr. Keeley. It is needless to say 
how successful the performance was with such a brilliant 
display of talent. Death has been busy since that great com- 
pany of actors delighted the town in their respective characters, 
and Vining, Frank Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Wigan, Meadows, 
Collier, and Keeley have passed away, and, as far as I know, 
Mrs. Keeley is the only one now surviving. A sketchy version 
of the above piece was i)roduced at the Vaudeville in 1881. 
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Mr. T. Thome made up well as Tom Pinch ; Mr. WiUiam 
Parren was excellent as FecJcsniff, and Mr. Maclean was very 
good as Old Martin Chtizzlevnt. Mrs. Gamp, Tigg, Bailey, 
and all the great parts, were left out, and it was, as I said 
before, merely a sketch. 

There was an excellent comic actor, Mr. George Wild, 
who was thought to be very much after the style of John 
Eeeve, of Adelphi fame. Wild was very popular, and was 
for some time lessee of the Olympic. He played very success- 
fully in a piece called " The Artful Dodge," which I believe 
was written for him; he enacted the part of Demosthenes 
Dodge, Esq., and sung a very humorous song called the " Life 
of a Vagabond," the first four lines of which were as follows : — 

" How jollily, how merrily, my life has passed along, 
With your express permission I'll inform you in a song. 
My vagabond propensities began when quite a child, 
For even in my swaddling clothes / was a little Wild." 

Wild was a very f imny fellow, and a great favourite with 
the public. He died some thirty years ago at the age of 
fifty-one. 

A romantic drama, called " Marco Spada," was produced 
at the Princess's about the year 1853 ; it was placed upon 
the stage in a very superior manner. Marco Spada, a brigand 
chief, was enacted by Mr. John Ryder, and Count Pejpinelliy 
an eccentric nobleman, was represented by Mr. Walter Lacy, 
who played in his very best style, and was exceedingly 
amusing. A version of the same was produced at the 
Olympic on Easter Monday, 1863. I forget the exact title, 
but the brigand chief was called Salvatori. Mr. Henry 
Marston was the brigand, and played the part admirably. 
Mr. Eobson had the corresponding part to Lacy's, but played 
it in a totally different style, and was not so effective, I 
liked the Princess's piece the best, principally for the brilliant 
acting of Mr. Walter Lacy. 

At Sadler's Wells, during Mr. Phelps' management, a 
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capital piece entitled " The Jacobite " was played, the prin- 
cipal character, a comic one called John Duch, being sustained 
with much humour by Mr. Lewis BaU, a very clever comedian. 
Mr. Ball is now acting in the Provinces under the management 
of Mr. Edward Compton, a son of the late Mr. Henry Compton. 

In my youthful days the pantomime at Christmas was 
preceded at most theatres by that gloomiest of pieces, "Q^oi^e 
Barnwell;" sometimes alternated with the equally dreary 
play, *' Jane Shore." I do not know why it was so, xmless 
perhaps it was thought that a dish of horrors would give the 
young folks more zest for the fun of the pantomime. For 
myself, when a boy my mental torture during the progress 
of either of these pieces was simply indescribable. Most 
certainly the erring api^rentice being led forth to execution 
to the solemn tolling of the prison bell, or Jane Shore dying 
on a doorstep, is not a cheerful sight. 

I once, when a boy, saw a Mr. Samuel Butler, a tragic 
actor of some eminence at that period ; he was, at the time I 
witnessed his performance, fulfilling a short starring engage- 
ment at the Surrey. To the best of my recollection the play 
in which he appeared was entitled ** The Apostate," a piece 
of a very gloomy character. I was scarcely old enough to 
pass an opinion on Mr. Butler's acting, but I recollect he 
made a favourable impression on the audience. Mr. Butler 
was a very tall man, and possessed a good stage voice. I 
have read of his death as occurring very many years ago, at 
a comparatively early age. 

Many years ago I was present at a very good performance 
of the musical piece of " Midas," the part of Apollo being 
represented by the popular vocalist. Miss Poole, who sang very 
charmingly. Midaa was played by Mr. Harry Widdicombe, a 
very good comedian, and son of Widdicombe, the renowned, of 
Astley's ; a Mr. Bruce Norton also sustained a principal part 
in the piece ; Norton was a very good actor, especially in 
Scotch characters. 
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I mention the following circumstance simply because it is 
connected with a theatre. About thirty-five years ago I wrote 
a little poem, which was inserted in the Weekly Times news- 
paper ; it was entitled " Laughing Eyes," and the words were 
as follows :-r- 

Those langhing eyes I those laughing eyes t 

How beautiful and bright ! 
Like glitt'ring gems 1 like glittering gems ! 

They sparkle in the light — 
As sunlight on the dancing waves 

Those radiant orbs of thine — 
As coral from the rocky caves — 

Yes, brilliantly they shine I 

Those laughing eyes 1 those laughing eyes 1 

They wreathe a magic spell 
Bound the enchanted gazer's heart, 

In vain he breathes farewell ! 
He seems to doubt, yet gazes still. 

Now hope, now fear, denies ; 
One look of love the senses thrill 

From those dear, laughing eyes ! 

Some years after the above was written I was at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and on perusing the bill of the play I 
saw that a song called " Laughing Eyes *' was to be sung in 
the after-piece by Miss Eliza Weekes. Of course I was 
curious to hear it, and I found it to be my words. Thinking 
it might have been published, I wrote to Mr. Buckstone, and 
received a very courteous reply, telling me that he had spoken 
to Miss Weekes on the subject and she informed him that she 
brought the song from Plymouth ; she did not think it had 
been published, but it had been set to music by Mr. Eeed, the 
leader of the orchestra at the Plymouth Theatre. 

I was very much pleased with a play called " Ambition ; 
or, The Throne and the Tomb," which was produced at the 
Surrey Theatre some thirty years ago. It might be called a 
historical play, as it introduced Henry VIII. and Catherine 
Howard, and ended with the execution of that unfortunate 
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lady. Senry VIII, was very fioely acted by Mr. Basil Potter, 
and Catherine Howard by Miss Margaret Ebume ; but the 
principal part (that of Ethelwold) was splendidly played by 
that admirable actor, Mr, William Creswick; Mr. George 
Belmore played a small part in the piece. I have seen it per- 
formed elsewhere with a different cast, but with the remem- 
brance of the original performers in my mind 1 left the 
theatre disappointed. 

Some years ago at Sadler's Wells Mr. T. C. King enacted 
" Eichelieu." I did not care much for his acting, but it is 
only fair to say that he appeared to be suffering from a cold, 
which to some extent marred his efforts. Miss Marie Hender- 
son played JuHe^ and acted very well. Mr. F. Shepherd was 
a good Be Mauprat, and Mr. H. Dudley an excellent Josejoh, 
but the Baradas was wretched. 

At the City of London Theatre, imder the management of 
Mr. Osbaldiston, I remember seeing a piece called ** Rook- 
wood," founded upon Harrison Ainsworth's work of that name. 
Luke BooJcwood was very well sustained by Mr. Osbaldiston, 
and the part of an old sexton admirably played by Mr. John 
Dale. DicJc Turpin was represented by Miss Vincent, who 
acted the character in a very graceful and fascinating manner 
and without the slightest trace of vulgarity. She looked very 
well in the dress of the period and sang several songs in ex- 
cellent style. 

The musical piece of " The Waterman" was played at the 
Surrey some years back, with Miss Esther Jacobs as Tom 
Tug and Mr, Harry Widdicombe as Robin, Miss Jacobs acted 
very well, and sang '* The Jolly Yoimg Waterman " with much 
archness and vivacity, and ''Fare thee well, my trim-built 
Wherry," with taste and feeling. 

A very excellent piece entitled " The President's Daughter " 
was produced at Sadler's Wells during Mr. Honner's manage- 
ment. Mrs. Honner and Mr. Cathcart acted the leading 
characters with great effect. Mr. Dry, who was a favourite 
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of mine, played a very important part. Dry died in 184i, at 
the early age of thirty-three. 

A piece called " Perourou, the Bellows Mender ; or, the 
Beauty of Lyons," which was really a fac-simile of "The 
Lady of Lyons," was very popular at Sadler's Wells. Mr. 
John Webster, an excellent actor and a very handsome man, 
played the leading part, the Claude Melnotte of the piece. 
Mrs. Honner was the Beauty of Lyons, and played, as she 
always did, admirably. 

Mr. Honner, after leaving Sadler's Wells, became the 
manager of the City of London Theatre, and in 1846 a piece 
was produced founded upon Eichardson's novel of ** Clarissa 
Harlowe." The piece was capitally put upon the stage and 
well acted. Mrs. Honner was Clarissa, and Mr. John Webster 
Lovelace, but the most striking character was an Irish adven- 
turer, one Patrich Macdonald, who protected Clarissa and 
sought to save her from the machinations of Lovelace, I 
remember one scene in particular in which the Irishman 
made a very telling reply in answer to a remark that was 
made. Clarissa has been decoyed to a house in town, and 
Macdonald was watching over her and acting as a sort of 
sentinel whilst she slept. Lovelace and some of his dissolute 
companions sought to draw him off by offering him wine, 
which he indignantly refused, and Lovelace sneeringly called 
him a ** dog," upon which the Irishman with sarcastic polite- 
ness replied, *' The dog doesnH choose to allow himself to he 
muzzled,''^ I need scarcely say this remark brought down the 
house. Mr. T. Lyon represented the Irishman, and acted 
with great spirit and effect. There was a very pretty little 
piece called "The Pedlar Boy" produced at the City of 
London, about the same period. It was written by Mr. 
Eichard Harrington, an excellent actor, who had played with 
Edmund Kean, and who also took a part in Macready's 
farewell performance at the Haymarket. Mr. E. Q-reen played 
a good part in the piece and acted very well, but Mrs. Honner, 
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as the Pedlar Boy was tlie gem of the performance. Mrs. 
Homier was really a host in herself, and whatever she under- 
took was always carried out in a most artistic manner. I 
shall always look back with pleasure to the many happy 
hours I have spent in witnessing her acting. 

In 1866 I was present at a performance of "Eip Van 
Winkle." Mr. Henry Forrester played Eip excellently ; his 
acting on returning to the village after his long sleep of 
twenty years was really very fine. 

In 186(>, at the Princess's, I witnessed the representation 
of a version of "Bamaby Eudge." Miss Katherine Eodgers 
looked and acted Bamahy very well; Miss Augusta Thomson, 
as BoUy Varden^ was perfection ; but Mrs. John Wood, excellent 
actress though she is, was totally unsuited to the part of the 
shrewish Migga, This is a very disagreeable character, and 
requires an actress of a very peculiar personal appearance 
to look the part, and most certainly Mrs. John Wood could 
never look like Sim TappertU*8 persecutor and dreaded ad- 
mirer. At the close of the piece poor 8im, in an agony of 
terror, exclaims that he would rather be led to the scaffold 
than marry Miggs, Had the Migga of the book resembled 
Migga as represented by Mrs. John Wood, it is possible the 
little apprentice might not have taken so gloomy a view. 8%m 
Tappertit was amusingly performed by Mr. Calhaem, who 
looked the part to perfection. Mrs. Henry Vining was excel- 
lent as Mrs. Budge, and Budge was well acted by Mr. F. 
Villiers. Mr. G. Vining and Mr. Forrester played very well 
as Maypole Hugh and Mr, Haredale, and Mr. J. Q-. Shore 
acted the old beau. Sir Edward Chester , splendidly. The duel 
between Sir Edward and Mr, Haredale was capitally rendered. 

Some twenty years back, a very good piece, called 
** Camilla's Husband," was represented at the Olympic ; Mr. 
Henry Neville was the hero, and played excellently. I like 
Mr. Neville very much in romantic characters. Miss Kate 
Saville, a niece of Miss Helen Faucit, was the heroine ; her 

B 
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acting was very good, and I thought her personally much like 
her aunt. Mr. Eobson played a comic character, one JDoghriar, 
a tinker ; he was evidently suffering from illness, and was but 
a shadow of his former self ; poor Robson, I never saw him 
act again ! 

Of all the actors I have seen there is none whose memory 
I hold in greater respect than Mr. Henry Marston. I have 
always looked upon him as a thorough Shakesperian student, 
and one whose life was devoted to his art. I have seen Mr. 
Marston in the most opposite characters, and whatever he 
represented was always done well. Mr. Marston played a 
complete range of Shakesperian characters for many years at 
Sadler's Wells, and was the right hand of his old comrade, 
Mr. Phelps. 

In my young days nautical drama was always a special 
attraction in the far East, that is to say at the Pavilion 
Theatre in the Whitechapel Eoad, and its chief exponent was 
a Mr. Harry Rignold. I once went to that remote region to 
see Bignold, who played a thorough Jack Tar, and I certainly 
thought him equal to the renowned T. P. Cooke. 

Two of the most popular nautical dramas played in former 
days at the East End of London, and also in the South, were 
entitled " The Man-of-war and the Merchantman " and "The 
Mutiny at the Nore." In each of these dramas there are two 
sailors of a distinct type ; to be effective they require to be 
acted by performers thoroughly skilled in the delineation of 
nautical character. I have seen them played with great ability. 

Many playgoers foolishly imagine that no theatrical 
performance can be good that is given in South or East 
London, and they totally ignore actors who play in those 
districts. I am afraid West End actors do so likewise. Now 
this is a very great mistake. I once heard of the following 
remark being made by a popular East End actor to one of his 
professional brothers, whom he had known intimately and 
played with in the provinces, and who was then in a good 
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position at tlie West End of London. He said, " You West 
End men have built a high wall, enclosing the Strand and 
West End district, and if any of us attempt to climb the wall, 
we are pushed down." I hope this is not the case ; in fact, I 
do not think it is at the present time, but still I believe a 
prejudice exists. I have had no experience of East End 
theatres since the year 1857, but from what I had up to that 
date I am certain that the dilEerence is not with the acting 
but with the style of audience. Although many respectable 
working men and small tradesmen who live in the district 
frequent those theatres with their families, I have rarely seen 
•a stick of an actor on the stage of an East End theatre ; but 
I am obliged to say, that I have seen a great many of la/te 
years on the stage of some of our West End houses, especially 
among the walking gentlemen. 

At an East End theatre I have often had the curiosity to 
watch the effect of the acting of such a piece as " Black-Eyed 
Susan'' ; and I have seen many moved to tears and thoroughly 
carried away by the scene ; this told me that the acting was 
true and the audience sympathetic, and proved that human 
nature is human nature all the world over. 

I remember seeing Shakespeare's play of "A Winter's 
Tale " at Sadler's Wells during a short summer season. Miss 
Atkinson played Hermione excellently, she was especially 
good in the statue scene, and Mr. Barrett acted Autolycus 
with much humour. The rest of the cast was very bad. Miss 
Atkinson was for some years a leading member of Mr. Phelps' 
company. I have seen her play Lad/y Macbeth with great 
tragic power to the Macbeth of Mr. Phelps. 

At Sadler's Wells, in 1863, Madame Celeste appeared in a 
very powerful drama, entitled, " The House on the Bridge of 
Notre Dame." Madame, who was fulfilling a starring en- 
gagement, played two characters in the piece, one of which 
was a gipsy boy. Her acting was very artistic and true to 
nature. 
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In February, 1864, 1 saw a very good piece at the Prin- 
cess's, called "Donna Diana"; it was admirably acted. 
Donna Diana was represented by Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and 
the cast included Miss Bufton, Miss Eebecca Powell, and 
Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Gt. Vining, H. Forrester, and David 
Fisher, senior. 

There was a capital low comedian, Mr. Charles Eice, who 
played for some years at the minor theatres. I particularly 
remember seeing him in a very laughable piece called " The 
Dancing Barber " ; he was a very humorous actor, and his 
dancing in the above piece was very amusing. I believe he 
afterwards became a country manager, but he has now passed 
away from the stage of life. 

I regret not having seen Mr. Fechter act. I went one 
night purposely to see him, when, to my great disappoint- 
ment, he was too unwell to appear, and Mr. Q-. Jordan took 
his place ; the play was ** The Bride of Lammermoor." Mr. 
S. Emery acted a Scotch character admirably. The play was 
preceded by an amusing piece, entitled, " Simpson & Co." — 
Emery coming to the front as Mr. Simpson, 

Mr. Samuel Emery was one of the best character actors of 
his time ; every part he acted was thoroughly worked out in 
a most artistic manner. 

In 1867 a sensation drama, called " The Great City," was 
brought out at Drury Lane. It was a very amusing piece* 
and capitally acted. Mr. William Mdntyre as Mogg^ a re- 
turned convict, played very well indeed, and the part of a 
Jew was well sustained by Mr. F. ViUiers. But the character 
which impressed me most was that of Jacob Blount, M.P„ 
and chairman of a bubble company ; this character was 
admirably acted by Mr. J. C. Cowper. Mr. John Bouse was 
very droll as a comic footman. There was a scene represent- 
ing Waterloo Bridge at night, which was very effective. 

Mr. Lionel Brough is one of our best comedians, but I 
have not seen many of his performances. The most notable 
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part that I have seen him play is Boh Acres in the " Eivals," 
which I thought a very good performance. Amongst the 
public entertainers that I have seen on the platform, there is 
not one that I like better than Mr. George Buckland ^ he was a 
great feature in the entertainments at the Colosseum, and also 
at the Polytechnic Institution, at both of which places I have 
had the pleasure of hearing him in descriptive lectures in- 
terspersed with songs. I have only seen that admirable 
actress, Miss Genevieve Ward, twice, the first time as ^mUia 
in " Othello," and the second as Meg Merilies in a very poor 
version of " Guy Mannering." Judging from her excellent 
impersonation of Emilia, I should think she would be very 
successful in such parts as Queen Katharine, Lady Macbeth, 
or in any of the heavier characters in the Shakesperian 
drama. 

Many years ago, at the Princess's Theatre, I heard the 
celebrated composer and vocalist, Mr. Henry Eussell, sing 
his descriptive songs of " The Ship on Fire," " The Maniac," 
and "Man the Lifeboat." He sang them splendidly, and 
created quite a sensation. Mr. Bussell was exceedingly 
popular for many years. I have also heard with much plea- 
sore Mr. John Parry, the celebrated bufEo singer ; Mr. Parry's 
humorous songs were of a refined character and suited to 
the drawing-room. He joined Mr. and Mrs. German Beed 
in the latter part of his career, and was a great feature in 
their entertainments. Mr. Parry was a very fine pianist. 
Mrs. Howard Paul was another excellent singer whom I ad- 
mired ; her make up as Sims Beeves was perfect, and she hit 
ofE that great singer's walk and manner very cleverly, while 
her singing of " Good-bye, Sweetheart, Q^od-bye," and " My 
Pretty Jane " was charming. I have heard Eeeves sing those 
«ongs, and I liked Mrs. Howard Paul quite as well. 

On reading Charles Dickens' "Martin Chuzzlewit," I was 
much amused with the description given of dear old Tom 
Pinch, gazing with- a species of awe at the stage door of the 
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Salisbxiry Theatre and watching the actors enter therein. 
I remember that often, when a boy, I have waited near the 
stage door of Sadler's Wells Theatre to see the performers 
come to their nightly daties. I looked with a feeling almost 
amounting to reverence on Mr. Phelps, Mr. Henry Marston, 
and other tragic actors as they severally appeared ; but when 
the low comedian arrived I felt somewhat disappointed to 
find that he was not so joyous-looking as his demeanour on 
the stage had led me to expect. 

In February, 1870, 1 witnessed a performance of " Othello *" 
at Astley's — not a congenial sphere for the immortal bard — 
but the exponents were Mr. Phelps and Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Yezin, and therefore the management had taken a step in the 
right direction. Mr. Phelps was Othello ; Mr. Vezin, logo ; 
Mr. Charles Harcourt, Cassio; Mr. H. Dudley, Brahantia 
(and a better Brahantio I never saw) ; Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Beademona ; and Miss Huddart, Emilia. " Macbeth," 
"Eichelieu," "The King o' Scots," and the "Man of the 
World " were also played during Mr. Phelps' engagement. 

Dr. Westland Marston's poetical play of "Lamed for 
Life " was produced at the Eoyalty Theatre in June, 1871, 
the principal parts being sustained by Miss Ada Cavendish 
and Mr. Henj;y Forrester, and they both acted admirably. 
Mr. Forrester, who took the part of Vr, John Cleveland, a 
lame man, had to act throughout the piece supported by 
a crutch, which rendered his part doubly difficult. There 
was an exqmsite love scene between him and Miss Cavendish^ 
which was beautifully acted. 

Li the early autumn of 1871 I was staying at Margate,, 
and a London company was starring at the theatre, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Forrester. I went to see Albery's 
comedy of "The Two Roses." Mr. Forrester greatly distin- 
guished himself as Bigby Grant Miss Hose Massey and 
Mr. "W. Blakely were included in the cast. It was at the 
Margate Theatre I first saw that talented comedian, Mr^ 
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Thomas Thome, now the lessee of the Vaudeville Theatre, 
at which house "Our Boys" was produced, and had the 
longest run on record. In this comedy Mr. David James 
had a good part as a retired butterman, and made a great 
hit. The entire cast was excellent. The servant girl, 
Belinda, was perhaps as good a piece of character acting 
as was to be found in the piece. Mr. Earren (who also acted 
in " Our Boys ") is in comedy a host in himself. I cannot 
give him greater praise than by saying that his Sir Anthony 
Absolute is worthy of his illustrious father. I do not know 
any actor of to-day who could excel Mr. Farren in this part, 
nor, in fact, in any of the old comedies. 

What can I write of Mrs. Stirling ? Words cannot express 
the delight one feels at witnessing such a performance as her 
Mrs, MdUvprop, In my young days I have been fascinated by 
her charming impersonations, in conjunction with the ever- 
to-be-remembered Leigh Murray, and now, after so many 
years have passed, she is happily delighting her audiences in 
a line of character which she plays equally well with those 
she was wont to delight us with in the past. 

Some years ago, when theatrical entertainments com- 
menced at a much earlier hour than at present, those who 
were not able to go at the beginning of the evening had the 
advantage of entering at what was termed "half-price," 
which commenced at 9 o'clock, or as near that time as was 
consistent with the non-interruption of the performance, and, 
■as the after-piece was invariably acted by first-rate per- 
formers, the late visitors had a really good entertainment 
at a small cost. 

In the season of 1871 I saw a Mr. Fairdough enact 
Samlet at Sadler's Wells, and he played it very well. He 
had previously appeared at the Lyceum. I think he came 
from America. The Qhost was acted by Mr. H. Dudley, 
who delivered his lines with great distinctness and good 
elocutionary power. 
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" Henry IV." was produced at the Surrey in May, 1876, 
witli Mr. Henry Forrester as Hotspur. His performance was 
a brilliant success, as the following press notice will show : — 

" Mr. Forrester's interpretation of the character of Hotspur was in all 
respects excellent. The fiery, impetuous Percys with his boisterous valour, 
his arrogance, and what has very aptly been described as boyish obstinacy, 
was portrayed in colours the most striking, and there was hardly a scene 
in which he was engaged which did not fairly rouse the audience to 
something like enthusiasm. Mr. Forrester must be said to have made the 
hit of the evening. His description of * the popinjay, who but for these 
vile guns would himself have been a soldier/ was given splendi^y, and 
exacted a roar of applause, and for special commendation we may select 
his conduct of the fight with the Prince, which resulted in Hotspur's 
death."— Era, 30/5/75. 

In February, 1876, at the Lyceum Theatre, I witnessed 
a performance which surprised and delighted me. The play 
was ** Othello " ; the lago, Mr, Henry Forrester. I cannot 
do better than give the following notice of his performance, 
which appeared in the Times of February 17th : — 

" The logo of Mr. Forrester is as fine a piece of acting as perhaps any 
actor of to-day could show us in this character. "With boldness equalled 
by his judgment he discards altogether the conventional idea of fawning 
craft and servile humility, which has been so often and so erroneously made 
the prominent feature in this wonderful character, and which could but 
have disgusted, and never could have] imposed on, such a man as Othello. 
He stands up before us square and fair, manly of form, pleasant of voice 
and face, save when, with no companion but his own thoughts, he lifts for 
a moment the veil of his villainy. * This fellow's of exceeding honesty * 
throughout, till his purpose is served and he has done with honesty for 
good and all, and it is precisely because he seems of such honesty that we 
find nothing incongruous in the success of what we know to be so outrage- 
ous a piece of treachery. His action and attitudes, which are most natural, 
and so most effective, and his voice, go hand in hand with his words 
throughout. Some of the best of his scenes are those with Roderigo, 
especially where he counsels him, * Put money in thy purse,' wherein with 
consummate skill he fools his dupe to the top of his bent, and sends him 
off well assured of his intention and emxiety to serve him ; but, indeed, all 
the scenes with this petulant boy are most artistic. We like him least in 
the speech at the end of Act. I., '* Thus do I ever make my fool my purse,' 
for we thought that for a soliloquy it was something too loud, but at its 
loudest it was spoken, at least, with clearness and precision. The actor in 
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the last ^t compels us almost to admire the man, when he stands nn- 
masked before them all. He is a * danm'd inhmneui villain ' we have known 
all along ; but at least he is a brave villain ; he never winces &om Othello's 
6word, and when he answers to the Moor's question why he hath so 
ensnared his soul and body, ' Demand me nothing, what you Jsnow you 
know, from this time forth I never will speak word,' we feel that he hath 
spoken truth." 

After witnessing the above performance I wrote the f ol* 

lowing : — 

ACROSTIC. 

H onestlago! Shakespeare's varied part. 

E xcellent villain, whom they all believe ; 

N o touch of pity dwells in his cold heart ; 

B elentless in his purpose to deceive ; 

Y ielding to fiendish malice, quick to prove 

F also to the friend whom he profess'd to love. 

O thello listen'd to his cunning tale, 

B esolv'd to have strict proof that she was &ail; 

B ich in his love for Desdemona, still, 

B mbitter'd by his thoughts, resolv'd to kill 

S hould she be false. Away with love — sad fate, 

T hat love so true should change to direst hate. 

E xultant fiend ! when to his victims brought, 

B eckless of all the mis'ry he had wrought. 

For myself I must say that Mr. Forrester's performance 
came upon me as a surprise. I had always admired his acting 
since he first appeared in London, and carefully watched his 
progress, for I could see that he possessed very great ability 
and only wanted the opportunity to do great things; and 
when I knew that he was to play logo at the Lyceum I was 
certain that he would be successful, but I was not prepared 
for the brilliant success he achieved. I was present at the 
ninth performance, and it is not too much to say that he 
literally carried all before him. I have seen many good lagos^ 
but, from every point of view, I have never seen one so good 
as Forrester's. " Othello " was beautifully put upon the stage. 
Mr. E. H. Brooke was an excellent Cassio. I did not see 
M!rs. Crowe's Emilia; the night I was there Miss Pauncefort 
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played the part, and acted admirably. Mr. Mead was rather 
hard as Brdbantio, I did not like Miss Isabel Bateman mm 
Deademona ; and Mr. Henry Irving's Othello was disappoint- 
ing. After seeing Mr. Forrester as Ingo I felt a special 
interest in his acting, and availed myself of every opportunity 
of witnessing his impersonations. Mr.Torrester seceded from 
the Lyceum a few weeks after his brilliant success, and 
appeared at the St. James's Theatre, in a drama by the late 
Shirley Brooks, called ** The Creole ; or, Love's Fetters," first 
produced at the Lyceum about the year 1844. The original 
cast included Leigh Murray, Emery, Keeley, and Mrs. Keeley. 
Mr. Forrester sustained the part created by Mr. Emery ; Mrs. 
John Wood that by Mrs. Keeley ; and Mr. Edmund Leathes 
that formerly played by Leigh Murray. The revival was 
chiefly remarkable for the powerful acting of Mr. Forrester 
as Anthony Latour, a mulatto ; he was especially good in the 
death scene at the close. Mrs. John Wood caused much 
laughter, but I cannot say I particularly cared for the piece. 
In January, 1877, Mr. Forrester appeared at the Haymarket 
for a short time as JDcm^l Bruce, in place of Mr. Vezin, and 
finished the run of the piece. Mr. Forrester's performance 
of the Blacksmith was an excellent one, and the audience 
evidently thought so too, judging by the number of times he 
was called before the curtain. I liked him best in the 
pathetic parts, — that is to say in the two last acts. He had 
excellent support in Miss Marion Terry, Mr. H. Howe, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, and Mr. OdeU. Mr. Forrester afterwards 
sustained the character for 300 nights in the provinces, and 
in Scotland and Ireland ; he was supported by Miss Florence 
Terry, Mr. David Fisher, senior, Mr. C. VandenholE, and Mr. 
A. Wood. 

At the St. James's Theatre, in February, 1878, " As You 
Like It " was produced. Miss Ada Cavendish was Rosalind, 
and played in a very charming manner. I do not think she 
could be excelled in this character in the present day ; I liked 
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her performance very much indeed. Miss Emmerson was 
Celia, and gave a satisfactory rendering of the part. Mr. W. 
H. Stephens (a very excellent actor in the old comedies) was 
rather out of place as Old Adam, but he went through it very 
eaiBf ully. Mr. James Stoyle was a capital ToTichstone ; Mr. 
Lin Bayne was Orhmdo; and Mr. Henry Forrester gave a 
very excellent rendering of Jaquea ; his fine voice and skilful 
elocution, told with great effect in the "Seven Ages," and 
" I met a Fool in the Forest." 

In March, 1878, Mr. Tom Taylor's popular drama of 
"Clancarty" was revived at the St. James's Theatre, and 
Miss Ada Cavendish and Miss Fowler, in their original parts, 
played admirably. Miss Cavendish, in the bedroom scene, 
and also in the scene with the king, where she pleads for her 
husband, was splendid. With regard to Mr. Forrester's 
William of Orange, it was altogether a very excellent per- 
formance. I quote the following press notice : — 

" At the present revival, Miss Cavendish and Miss Fowler resume their 
old parts with great success; but the really striking feature of the per- 
formance is the admirable sketch given by Mr. Henry Forrester of William 
of Orange. This is throughout a most artistic study of the Soldier King 
in his days when, saddened by the loss of his wife, he is in failing health, 
and constantly called upon to meet the plots of the Jacobites, who plan his 
assassination. History is, as a rule, rather a sterile field in which to seek 
for the minutisB of a monarch's character, but evidently this has been well 
studied and combined with the art of the period for the make-up and ap- 
pearance, and the result is one that would do honour to any theatre. Mr. 
Forrester has thoroughly caxight the conception suggested by the author^ 
and he acts throughout like an artist who understands his part — every 
change of countenance, impatient twitching of the hands, and nervous 
show of excitability was there; while his allusions to his dead queen — 
remarks liable to seem ridiculous if badly uttered-^here never jar upon 
the listener's ears. Mr. Forrester's was an especially good performance." — 
Echo, March 30th, 1878. 

On the 8th of April, 1878, *' Othello " was produced at the 
St. James's with Mr. Forrester as Othello ; Mr. Titheridge, 
logo; Mr. W. H. Stephens, Brdbantio; Mr. E. F. Edgar^ 
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Casaio; Miss Emmerson, Besdemona; and Mrs. Bemard- 
Beere, Emilia. I was present and can fully endorse the 
following press notice of Mr. Forrester's performance : — 

*'0n Monday 'Othello' was produced to afford Mr. Henry Forrester 
an opportunity of appearing as the Moor. When OtheUo was revived at 
the Lyceum for Mr. Irving it may be remembered that a marked feature 
■of the performance was the excellent impersonation of logo by Mr. 
Forrester, who received well merited laudation. Although we do not 
think Mr. Forrester's OtheUo is on the whole as uniformly well sustained 
an embodiment as that of his lago, it is in some parts, especially in 
the impassioned scenes of Acts III. and lY., greatly auperiort and is 
throughout a highly finished and artistic assumption. In the first act 
before the senate there was a deficiency of dignity in the Moor, and 
the delivery of the narrative of his wooing and winning Desdemona was 
A little too colloquial ; but in Acts III. and lY. Mr. Forrester absolutely 
rose to greatness. Gracefully tender with Desdemona, then gradually being 
moved to jealousy by the insidious promptings of Ia>go; the struggle 
between the noble Moor's Qonfidence in his wife, and his awakening 
doubts, were indicated with fine subtleness by Mr. Forrester. Full of 
pathos, too, was his delivery of the famous exordium to ' Glorious War,' 
■and * Othello's occupation,' but the great triumph was achieved by the 
actor in Othello's final outburst of passion with la^o, which elicited 
enthusiastic applause, and Mr. Forrester was at once recalled before the 
curtain." — ^Illustrated Spobtino and Dramatic News, 13/4/78. 

An old — and, I daresay, forgotten — ^f arce, called " Wilful 
Murder," once afEorded me considerable amusement. The 
principal character, one Mr. Pythagoras SpTioon, a com- 
mercial gentleman, on his travels, accidentally drives over 
a man, and imagines that he has killed him, and frightens 
himself into the belief that he will be prosecuted for murder. 
However, the supposed dead man (who is only slightly 
injured) speedily recovers, to the great joy of the terror- 
stricken commercial. Mr. John Herbert was irresistibly droll 
a.s Pythagoras Sphoon, and caused roars of laughter. 

In May, 1878, Tom Taylor's play of " Arkwright's Wife " 
was revived for a short period at the Duke's Theatre. The 
piece was capitally acted. Mr. Sinclair played well as Richard 
Arkunright, and Miss Helen Barry as Margaret Ha/yes was 
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very effective. Mr. Forrester completely lost his identity as 
JPeter Hayes; it was as fine a piece of character acting a» 
could be conceived. The following press notice fully bears 
out what I have written : — 

" Mr. Forrester seems to have made a most careful stndy of his part^ 
for one more truthful to nature it would be hard to conceive. In the first 
act, as the dreamy, tetchy inventor, harassed about money matters, blamed 
even by his own child, and yet so wrapped up in his work that nothing- 
troubles, him but the dread of losing his models, Mr. Forrester's acting- 
is really very fine, and the good impression is strengthened through the 
second act, where the display of gratified malice, on finding that he has 
compassed the [destruction of his rival inventor's machine, was one of 
the best pieces of acting we have seen for some time. And again in the 
last act, where Peter Hayes is reduced to a tottering old man, faint and 
weary till the idea of fresh revenge lights up the old spirit in him once 
more, Mr. Forrester's acting was all that could be desired. No greater 
compliment could be paid to it than the burst of groans that greeted 
him from the gallery on his appearance after the second act, each 
telling how he had moved his audience to believe in his machinations." — 
Echo, 13/5/78. 

At the Park Theatre in October, 1878, I had a great 
treat in witnessing the performance of ** Eichard in." ; Mr. 
Forrester appearing in the role of Richard, and it would be 
impossible for the character to be played better. He was 
the versatile villain to the life, from his opening soliloquy, 
which was delivered with fine elocutionary skill, to his death ; 
it was one complete triumph. He was called before the 
curtain after each act, and warmly cheered at the end. I 
consider his Richard quite worthy to rank with his logo and 
OtheUo, Mr. T. Swinboume was an excellent Richmond, A 
few evenings afterwards I saw Mr. Forrester impersonate 
Macbeth, but, although it was a good performance, it bore 
traces of hurried preparation, and was certainly not .equal to 
either of the last-mentioned characters. He subsequently 
acted Macduff to the Ma^eih of Mr. T. Swinboume, and 
fairly took the house by storm. The pathos shown in the 
scene where Macduff hears of the murder of his wife and 
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children drew tears from the eyes of many, and this, com- 
bined with the rugged power he displayed at other points in 
the tragedy, took a firm hold of the audience, and culminated 
in a complete ovation at the close. Mr. T. Swinboume was a 
very good Macbeth. The Lady Macbeth was Miss S. Booth, 
who gave a fairly good rendering of the character. 

When Mr. Irving became the manager of the Lyceum 
in December 1878, Mr. Henry Forrester was engaged, and 
during Mr. Irving's temporary absence through indisposition 
Mr. Forrester took his place as Hamlet for three nights, in 
March 1879. I very much regret that I did not see him in 
that character, but the press advertisements remained un- 
changed, the programme also, and it could not be kaown 
until the theatre was reached that there was a change, conse- 
quently all who were there went to see Mr. Irving and found 
Mr. Forrester ; so that Mr. Forrester could not be said to 
have had the advantage of the presence of his special admirers ; 
but curiously enough I have seen a great many persons who 
were there on one or other of those nights, and they one and all 
speak of Mr. Forrester's Hamlet in glowing terms. I have not 
seen Mr. Irving as Hamlet, but judging from what I have heard 
of his performance of that character, I am sure it is no easy 
task for any actor to follow him at the Lyceum, yet according 
to my informants Mr. Forrester succeeded admirably, and 
the plaudits and recalls he obtained showed that the audience 
felt that in Mr. Forrester's hands the part had not suffered and 
that in him Mr. Irving had found a most efficient substitute. 

In the spring of 1879, Bulwer's play of "The Lady of 
Lyons " was acted at the Lyceum and was very beautifully 
staged. Miss Ellen Terry was Pauline, and I cannot say 
that I liked her rendering of the character ; Mr. Irving was 
Claude, and Mr. Forrester Beausant, and most certainly both 
gentlemen were quite unsuited to the characters they had to 
represent ; while Mr. Walter Lacy, whose brilliant acting in 
bygone days I have witnessed with great pleasure, made a 
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very indifferent General, Damas. I left the theatre thoroughly 
disappointed, and regretted that I had gone to see the play. 

In the summer of 1879, 1 had the great pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Wills' play of " Charles I." represented at the Lyceum. 
Mr. Henry Irving's Charles was a grand impersonation, more 
particularly in what may be called the domestic side of the 
character; Miss EUen Terry was an excellent representative 
of Q^een Henrietta ; Mr. Forrester a splendid Cromwell ; and 
Mr. F. Cooper and Mr. Pinero were good as Lord Moray and 
the Marquis of Huntley ; in fact the whole performance was 
perfect. The performers were loudly applauded, and Miss 
Terry, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Forrester were called before the 
curtain twice. 

In November, 1879, *' The Merchant of Venice " was 
produced on a scale of great splendour; it was perfect in 
every detail. Miss Ellen Terry was Portia, and there 
cannot be two opinions as to the very great excellence of her 
impersonation of that charming creation of the great poet. 
Mr. Irving's Shyloch was a very masterly performance; it 
was a different rendering from what I have seen, but I think 
Mr. Ii'ving's was the true one, and well merited the success 
it met with. His company, one and all, played their parts 
well, and materially contributed to the success of the revival, 
which was acted 250 times during the season. 

"The Corsican Brothers,'* brought out in September, 
1880, was (as all Mr. Irving's productions are) splendidly 
placed upon the stage. Mr. Irving had in the Ttvin Brothers 
parts that suited him, and he enacted them with great spirit 
and effect. I liked him best in the first act, but he was very 
good throughout. Mr. Terriss is an excellent actor, but he 
was scarcely powerful enough as the Chaieau Benaud. That 
admirable actor, Mr. T. Mead, gave great effect to the part 
of Orlando, and Mr. Johnson was very droll as Colonna, 

From all I hear (and I am very pleased to hear it) this is 
a golden age for actors of ability. Things were very different 
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forty years ago, especially with those who were acting in thef 
provinces. The following anecdote, which has a ludicrous 
side (but was no joke to the parties concerned), I give as an 
illustration of the straits which actors were often put to in 
those days. Somewhere about 1840 two young men were 
playing leading business in a provincial theatre for the 
mionificent salary of something like «61 per week, and when 
business was bad, which was frequently the case, they got 
about half that sum, consequently it was with gi-eat difficulty 
they managed to exist ; they chummed together at the same 
lodging, and one day, having a trifle in their pockets, deter- 
mined to luxuriate in an Irish stew. They purchased the 
materials, and rejoiced in the prospect of that rara avis, a 
good dinner. One of the young men prided himself on being 
able to dress a stew to perfection, and the necessary appli- 
ances being supplied by the landlady, he prepared the meat 
and vegetables ; the saucepan was placed upon the fire in 
their apartment, and they watched with great care the process 
of cooking. Occasionally the lid was raised to see how the 
stew was progressing, when a most appetising odour was 
emitted. At length it was annoimced by the chef to be ready 
for dishing up, and the saucepan lid was removed for that 
purpose, when, terrible to relate, a doud of soot fell down the 
chinmey knd completely filled the pot, so their hopes of a 
good dinner were utterly blighted. The two young men 
ultimately got on fairly well in the profession, and enjoyed 
many a good dinner together in after years ; the one from 
whom I heard the above anecdote has been dead about twelve 
years, the other, now, of course, an old man, is still in a good 
position in a Tiondon theatre. 

I was never particularly fond of extravaganza or bur- 
lesque, but many that I have seen I admired, notably the 
extravaganzas produced under Madame Vestris's management 
at the Lyceum; for instance, "The Island of Jewels," and 
" King Charming ; or, the Blue Bird of Paradise," in which 
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the singing of Madame Vestris delighted every hearer. Prank 
Matthews and James Bland also came to the front in pieces of 
this description. ** Alcestis ; or, the Strong-minded "Woman," 
produced at the Strand under the management of Mr. Farren, 
was an excellent burlesque ; Henry Farren had a good part, 
and Miss Marshall and Compton were highly diverting. I 
remember Compton, who was apparently in great grief, with 
the tears coursing down his cheeks, slowly coming down some 
steps from the back of the stage uttering the following lines : — 

" Woe, woe, woe. 
In vain I weep, 
My tears will flow, 
But I can't stop these coursers 
With my woa." 

And, as Compton had on wooden shoes, which came down 
with a clumping sound at each repetition of the word " woe," 
the effect was very ludicrous. **Timour, the Tartar" at the 
Princess's, very many years ago, with little Oxberry as the 
Tartar Chief, was intensely funny, and the ^* Miller and his 
Men,", at the same theatre, with Compton as Orindoff and 
Oxberry as Lothair, was equally droll. A burlesque played 
at the Royalty, some years ago, under the title of ** Turko, 
the Terrible," with George Honey as King Turko was very 
amusing; and last, but not least, the burlesque of "The 
Lady of Lyons " at the Strand, some twenty years since, with 
Charlotte Saunders as Claude, John Clarke as JBeausant, and 
James Rogers as the Widow Melnotte, The make-up of 
Charlotte Saunders and John Clarke as Napoleons L and HI. 
was very realistic. All these pieces were full of wit and 
humour, without the slightest trace of coarseness or vulgarity, 
and the scenery at the Lyceum was really splendid. 

I have known actors do strange things on their benefit 
nights to amuse their patrons. I remember a very popular 
and somewhat eccentric low comedian at a minor establish- 
ment announcing that he would sing a comic song in the 

p 
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gallery ; as a youth this novel feature excited my curiosity, 
and I determined to be present. I secured a good place in 
the pit, and waited with some impatience for the promised 
novelty. At the conclusion of the first piece great excitement 
prevailed in the upper regions; the gods were anxiously 
expecting their favourite comedian. At length, amidst 
boisterous applause, he made his way to the front of the 
gallery, assisted by the celestials, who were evidently proud 
of the honour conferred upon them. The orchestra struck 
up a lively tune, and the comedian (who was attired as a 
lubberly boy) commenced a song entitled ** Don't I love my 
mother ! " It was received with great enthusiasm and ob- 
tained a double encore, after which he retired, completely 
overwhelmed by the excessive cordiality of his admirers, many 
of whom shook him by the hand, whilst some patted him on 
the back and applauded to such an extent that he must have 
felt greatly relieved when he returned to the stage and 
contemplated his noisy friends from that safe retreat. 

*'Les Cloches de Comeville," produced at the Globe 
Theatre a few years ago, is one of the best pieces of the kind 
I have seen. The music was bright and sparkling, and the 
acting of Shiel Barry as Gfaspard, the miser, really tragic in 
its intensity. 

Some five years ago I went to see **The School for 
Scandal " at Sadler's Wells ; the cast included Messrs. 
Hermann Vezin, E. H. Brooke, Charles Warner, and Miss 
Virginia Bateman. The part of OrMree was sustained by 
Mr. William Farren, jun., son of the present and grandson 
of the late Mr. William Farren ; he reminded me very much 
of his grandfather. His make-up was perfect and his acting 
most artistic, and I believe he may do great things in the 
future. Since then he has appeared at Toole's Theatre 
in the character of an old Anglo-Frenchman, and played it 
most artistically. 

J have not seen Mr. Charles Warner act many times. I 
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went to see him in his celebrated part of Copeau, in the 
play of " Drink," and I must say that I liked his acting far 
better in the early part of the piece than I did in the 
celebrated delirium tremens scene. I saw him at the Adelphi 
as old Farmer Allan, in a piece taken from Tennyson's poem 
of ** Dora," and I thought he played it excellently ; it is a 
difl&cult character to delineate, but Mr. Warner mastered it 
thoroughly, and the actor quite lost his identity. 

In February, 1881, at the Princess's Theatre, Mr. Edwin 
Booth, the American tragedian, impersonated la^o to the 
Othello of Mr. Henry Forrester. Mr. Booth is one of the 
best actors I have seen, with a good voice, and his elocution 
is pleasing and true ; his conception of Idgo was a very fine 
one, and he played it very effectively. Mr. Forrester was an 
excellent Othello, and it was a rare treat to see such competent 
actors in two of . Shakespeare's grandest creations. Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Forrester were much applauded and frequently 
called before the curtain, and fairly divided the honours of the 
evening. The two actors played lago and Othello alternately. 

At the Adelphi, about five years ago, I saw Miss Wallis 
in a piece called " Ninon." I liked her acting very much ; 
fihe was well supported by Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. E. H. 
Brooke, Mr. James Fernandez, and Mr. J. G. Taylor. The 
latter played a character part admirably. 

A piece called "The Colonel," which had a very successful 
run at the Prince of Wules's Theatre, was evidently intended 
to hit off a craze of society. Mr. Charles Coghlan played 
the principal character very well, but I thought it a very 
poor piece. 

Mr. Hermann Yezin is one of tha most accomplished 
actors of the present day. I have seen him act lago^ Sir 
Feter Teazle, Clavde Melnotte, and other parts, and have 
always been highly pleased with his artistic embodiments. 
The stage greatly loses by Mr. Yezin's too frequent absence 
from it. 
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In July, 1882* at Dmry Lane, the Lady Macbeth and 
Queen Elizdbeth of Madame Eistori, the great Italian actress, 
were grand impersonations ; her pronunciation of the English 
language, being so exceedingly good, greatly enhanced the 
attraction of her admirable acting. Her performance of 
the above characters was worthy of Old Drury in its palmiest 
days, when there were giants upon that stage. The Macheth 
was Mr. T. Swinboume, a sound actor and a capital 
elocutionist, Mr. Barnes was a good Macduff. 

A piece called '* Lady Clare " was produced at the Globe 
Theatre in the spring of 1883, with Miss Ada Cavendish in 
the title role, I can scarcely describe the effect of her 
brilliant acting; she completely carried the audience with 
her throughout the piece, and as an old playgoer I must say 
she made a great impression upon me by her powerful 
impersonation. I have seen Miss Cavendish in several of 
her best parts, and in my humble opinion she is not to be 
excelled by any actress of the present day, and she certainly 
can only be equalled by few. 

In October, 1883, 1 witnessed the performance of the late 
T» W# Robertson's comedy of " Caste " at a matinee at the 
Crystal Palace. The piece was produced under the direction 
of T. W. Eobertson, son of the author. Mr. Robertson 
admirably sustained the part of Sam Gerridge. Miss Cora 
Stuart, as Polly Eccles, Miss Maud Robertson, as Esther, and 
Miss J, Robertson, as the Marquise de St. Maure, played 
remarkably well. Mr. E. D. Ward was very good indeed as 
Captain Hawtrey, and Mr. J. H. Damley gave due effect to 
the part of George D'Alroy, but the treat of the afternoon 
was the JSccles of Mr. J. P. Young ; * it was the perfection of 
character acting, I am certain it would be impossible for 
•any actor to excel Mr. Young in this character. 

^ Much as I admired Mr. Porrester on the stage, I Uked 

* Sines writing the above Mr. Young died quite suddenly. 
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him even better on the platform ; there he had the fullest 
opportunity of showing his great versatility* He was a great . 
favourite at the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, 
where he gave recitals for many years on Ash Wednesday, 
and always received a cordial welcome from the students and 
members of that valuable institution. I have heard him in 
selections from most of Shakespeare's plays, and also from 
Tennyson, Aytoun, Poe, Ingoldsby, Hood, Macaulay, and 
many other poets and humorists. Mr* Forrester's fine elocu- 
tion, and the fund of humour and pathos which he threw 
into many of his pieces, told immensely with the audience. I 
was present at his last recital on Wednesday, February 22nd, 
1882, and he really seemed to surpass all previous efforts. A 
few weeks afterwards Mr. Forrester passed away from this 
life, to the great grief of his numerous friends. By his death 
the playgoing public have lost a highly gifted servant, and 
his professional brethren must deeply regret the departure of 
one whose amiable disposition and good qualities as a man 
should not soon be forgotten. 

I had the very great pleasure of seeing at the Lyceum 
Theatre the popular American actress. Miss Mary Anderson. 
She appeared as Oalatea in Mr. W. S. Gilbert's mythological 
comedy "Pygmalion and Galatea." I thought her acting 
very charming, and I was altogether delighted with her per- 
formance. Miss Amy Boselle was also excellent as Cyniaeay 
and Mrs. Arthur Stirling very good indeed as Daphne. Mr. 
Barnes looked and acted well as Pygmalion, and Mr. Macklin 
(whom I saw act for the first time) was exceptionally good as 
Leucippe ; but Mr. H. Kemble (who is considered to be a 
very good actor) lacked humour in the part of ChryaoSf and, I 
thought, failed to give the effect that might have been given 
to the character. 

When I first read ** Nicholas Nickleby " I thought pos- 
sibly the immortal Crummies and his gifted family might 
have been just a little overdrawn ; but I afterwards knew an 
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actor who played Hamlet in the country, and nearly all the 
other charaxsters were represented by the manager and his. 
family. 

In former days tbe bill of the play was sold outside the 
theatre by itinerant sellers ; this seemed to me to give an 
additional zest to going to the play. These bill-sellers were 
of a peculiar type ; many of them took up a position several 
streets off the theatre whose bills they had to sell; they 
seemed as it were to know a playgoer by instinct, and would 
pounce upon him and generally succeed in effecting a 
sale. The bill of the play was a very different thing from 
the perfumed sheet that is now called a programme ; if it had 
any scent, it was the scent of orange peel. The bill-sellers, as 
a rule, were perfectly ignorant of anything connected with a 
theatre. I remember an old woman who sold bills for many 
years outside the Victoria. Out of curiosity I once asked her 
who played in a particular piece, when she told me she did 
not know the names of any of the performers, neither had she 
ever been inside a theatre ; however, she had managed to gain. 
a livelihood by selling the bills, and it must have been a sad 
blow for her when the custom was abolished. 

Sometimes funny things occur in the business of a theatre 
which the audience little dream of. Some thirty-six years 
ago, a small country theatre, within a few miles of London, 
was under the management of a clever, but eccentric,, 
comedian. It was his custom to devote two evenings a week,. 
Thursday and Friday (which he termed fashionable nights), 
to the production of a Shakesperian play or one of the old 
comedies, and a popular East End actor was specially engaged 
to perform on these occasions. On the particular night to 
which I am about to allude, "Hamlet" was the play selected. 
The star duly arrived for rehearsal, which was gone through 
very satisfactorily ; but towards evening it suddenly occurred 
to the Danish Prince that he had forgotten to bring his black 
silk stockings. Upon mentioning this to the manager (with 
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whom lie had been dining), the good natured little gentleman 
volunteered to go into the town and get him a pair ; relying 
upon this the actor went to the theatre and began to dress for 
Hamlet, waiting somewhat anxiously for the stockings to be 
brought to him, when just at the last moment, in rushed the 
manager, almost breathless, exclaiming, " My dear boy, I've 
scoured the town, and I can't get a pair of black silk stockings 
anywhere ; the only pair I could get is a pair of red worsted, 
which I thought I'd better bring." Imagine the rage and 
annoyance of the actor at finding himself placed in so awkward 
a predicament ; however, there was no help for it, and he was 
compelled to put them on. The play went splendidly, the 
audience were delighted with his acting, and good natilredly 
overlooked the singular appearance of his lower limbs. Now 
the stock leading actor who played the Ohost (and who by 
the way had felt very much inclined to laugh at Hamlefs 
crimson understandings) was a very great favourite with the 
audience, and having finished his part some time before the 
end of the play, he retired to the coffee-room of a tavern, im- 
mediately opposite the stage entrance of the theatre, to smoke 
a cigar. Whilst enjoying his smoke and a social chat with 
the company he was considerably startled at the door being 
dashed open and the manager rushing in shouting, '^ Come 
along, my dear boy, come along, don't wait a moment; they're 
calling for the Qhosty and they will have you, so come along ; 
and upon this the excited little man fairly dragged the actor 
out of the room, across the street, and on to the stage, when 
having bowed his acknowledgments to the audience he was at 
liberty to return and finish his cigar. I was acquainted with 
the three actors, to one of whom I am indebted for the above 
anecdote. 

A very pretty ballet, called '* A Court Ball," was produced 
at the Princess's during the management of Mr. Maddox ; the 
dresses, which were very beautiful, were, I think, after the 
fashion of those worn about the middle of the eighteenth 
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century. The principal dancers were Miss Ballin and Mr. 
Gilbert, who held a high position in their profession, and were 
deservedly popular. I witnessed the representation several 
times. 

In 1881, 1 had a very enjoyable evening at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. The first piece was a pretty comedietta, called 
** Marriage Bells," which was particularly well acted, es- 
pecially by Miss Alma Murray, and Mr. J. G. Grahame. An 
original comedy by George E. Sims, entitled " The Half Way 
House " followed. Mr. Thomas Thome, as John Hope, a West 
End florist, in my opinion, carried off first honours. Mr. 
Thome's acting was most artistic, and I do not think I ever 
saw him to so much advantage. Miss Alma Murray, who 
represented Ivy Hope (John Hope^s daughter), also played 
remarkably well, and Mr. W. Lestocq, as OhadiaJi Bell, an 
eccentric broker's man, gave a very clever character sketch. 
A laughable piece, called ** The Girl He left behind Him," 
finished the evening's entertainment. Mr. Thomas Thome, 
who acted the chief character, caused much merriment by 
his excellent acting and singing; Miss Kate Phillips was 
equally amusing, and materially helped Mr. Thorne to keep 
up the fun of the piece. 

At Brighton, in the autumn of 1881, 1 saw a capital piece 
entitled ** Imprudence." The cast was nearly, if not quite 
the same as when it was originally produced in London. I 
thought Mr. Carton particularly good as Baines Burani, and 
Mr. A. Wood gave a very truthful rendering of a bluff old 
sea captain. Mr. E. Eighton (who played the part of a good- 
natured husband) was very droll throughout, but in one 
scene especially he was irresistibly funny and caused roars of 
laughter ; it was a scene in which he was discovered asleep on a 
sofa, and when partially aroused he fancies himself in an 
omnibus, and requests to be set down at the comer, and as 
he staggers to his feet, not quite awake, exclaims with great 
energy, " Yes ; I don't mind riding outside to oblige a lady." 
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Eighton's style of acting reminded me somewliat of Keeley, 
and I liked him very much. A small part, that of a servant, 
was wonderfully well acted by Mr. A. Redwood ; it was a 
splendid bit of character acting. Miss Compton was success- 
ful in the principal female character, but I should like to see 
her in a more sympathetic part. 

At the AdelpKi, in November, 1881, I witnessed the 
representation of a new drama, by Charles Eeade, entitled 
"Love or Money," in which there was a very strong 
sensational scene — the explosion of a mine. The principal 
performer, Mr. J. H. Clynds (whom I saw for the first time), 
is a thoroughly sound actor, with an excellent voice and a 
distinct enunciation. I have seen his name as representing 
Hamlet, Othello, Richard, Macbeth, and the whole range of the 
poetic drama, at some of the outlying theatres. I trust he 
may have an opportunity of appearing in such parts at the 
West End of London, where an actor, who can adequately 
represent the leading Shakesperian characters, should be 
gladly welcomed. Mr. Howard Russell played very well, and 
a young actor, Mr. W. R. Sutherland, was also very good. 
The principal female character was enacted by Miss Amy 
Roselle, who was, as usual, charming. 

A most amusing piece, called " Mother-in-Law," was pro- 
duced at the Opera Comique about six years ago ; it abounded 
in wit and humour, was highly diverting and was capitally 
acted all round. Mr. A. Bishop, as an old scheming lawyer, 
was, I thought, exceptionally good. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the entire representation, and laughed most heartily at the 
troubles and perplexities of the various characters as they 
endeavour to outwit the much dreaded " Mother-in-Law." 

Some thirty years ago a travesty of " Faust " was 
represented at the Strand Theatre ; the part of Mephistopheles 
was sustained by a Mr. J. HalEord, who made quite a hit by 
a clever imitation of the voice and manner of Mr. Charles 
Kean, who, I think, was playing the part at the same time 
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at the PrincesB's Theatre. Miss Fielding, a capital actress, 
enacted Ihvst. 

Of the elder comedians of whom I have written, and who 
have long since passed away, but for whose memories I 
entertain a most sincere regpect, I may perhaps be permitted 
to say that the acting of Compton impressed me most. 
Young playgoers who saw Compton towards the close of his 
career (although he was very excellent to the last) can 
scarcely form an idea of what he was in the zenith of his 
powers. I think Touchstone and Dr, Panglose were his best 
parts. I particularly remember one scene in " As You Like 
It/' in which he was especially good, the scene between 
Audrey, Touchstone, and WUliam, I saw him play Touchstone 
several times. 

In writing of comedians, I have several times used the 
words low comedian. I do not like the word low, but I 
believe it is used amongst theatricals to mark the difference 
between the broadly humorous comedian and the light 
comedian, such as the late Mr. Charles Mathews or Mr. 
Charles Wyndham. 

Early in 1884, 1 had the great pleasure of seeing at the 
Novelty Theatre a piece called " The ITew Magdalen." Of 
the Mercy Merrick of Miss Ada Cavendish it would be im- 
possible to speak too highly ; every phase of the character 
was brought out in a most artistic manner, and was in every 
respect perfect. Miss Louise Willes made the most of a very 
unsympathetic part. Miss Le Thiere as Lady Janet Boy acted 
with humour and, when occasion required, with much feeling, 
and Mr. Mark Quinton was fairly good as Horace Holmcroft, 
Miss Cavendish was fortunate in having so able an exponent 
of the young curate, Julian Grey, as Mr. Frank Archer ; more 
natural acting there could not be ; no wonder he exercised a 
charm over the mind of Mercy Merrick, I felt much in- 
terested in the worthy young parson who is always doing 
good, and who, while exhorting the erring to repentance. 
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earnestly entreats those who have been wronged to exercise 
the Christian virtues of mercy and forgiveness. 

In March, 1884, 1 went specially to the Italian Opera 
House to see the great Italian actor, Signer Salvini, and I 
shall never forget his performance ; the play was " The 
Gladiator " — Salvini, of course, enacting the chief character. 

Grander acting it would be impossible to conceive — ^voice, 
action, gait, were perfect. I must say I had a real treat ; it 
was a pleasure to see Salvini tread the stage — every move- 
ment was replete with dignity and grace ; he is truly a great 

In May, 1884, " Claudian," an original play in a prologue 
and three acts, was produced at the Princess's, the plot, story,, 
and construction of the play by Henry Herman, and the dia- 
logue by W. G. Wills. The play was beautifully staged, the 
scenery and dresses being magnificent; a great effect was 
produced by the representation of an earthquake, which was 
almost painfully real. The acting was good throughout. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett (whom I saw for the first time) impressed 
me greatly by his powerful acting as Claudian. Mr. Barrett 
is a good elocutionist, and he is one of the best actors I have 
seen of late years. I was also particularly pleased with the 
acting of Mr. Willard as The Holy Clement, a short but effec- 
tive part. Mr. Walter Speakman acted well as Agaxil^ a 
blacksmith, and Miss Eastlake, as Almida, played with ten- 
demess and feeling, but her weak physique renders her less 
effective than she otherwise would be. The play was preceded 
by a one-act piece, called " A Clerical Error," in which Mr. 
Speakman played with effect, and Mr. George Barrett acted 
an eccentric old butler very cleverly. 

The famous comedy of ** Our Boys " was revived at the 
Strand Theatre in June, 1884, with (if possible) increased 
success, the management was so fortunate as to secure the 
services of Mr. David James and Miss Cicely Bichards, the 
original representatives of Perkyn Middlewick and Belinda, 
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the lodging-house slavey* Anything more natural than the 
acting of Mr. David James, as the worthy old butterman, 
there could not be; he was irresistibly comic, and also very 
pathetic in the scene with his son, where he speaks of himself 
as a poor, ignorant man, and tells him he knows the great 
folks laugh at and despise him, and only tolerate him because 
he is rich. Mr. James's pathos was really most affecting. I 
have seen the piece several times since its revival, and each 
time with increased pleasure. Belinda ranks next to the 
Butterman for natural acting, and is a thoroughly genuine 
impersonation. Mr. Frank Archer (an excellent actor) was 
remarkably good as Sir Geoffrey Ghampneys ; Mr* G-erald 
Moore and Mr. Gardner were efficient as the Boya; Miss 
Lucy Buckstone and Miss Fortescue were pleasing represen- 
tatives of the two young ladies, and Miss Erskine acted well 
the baronet's sister; in fact, the most amusing scene was that 
between her and the good natured PerJcyn^ with whom she 
assumes to be smitten, and imagines he is about to propose. 
Middlewich's song of "0, where is Maria gone?" in this 
scene, and his allusion " to the 'arp being a putty instru- 
ment," and his enquiry of the lady **Do you touch it?" 
was richly comic, and convulsed the house with laughter. 
I here insert the following acrostic : — 

D elightful task t6 write of one whose fame 

A 11 must admit who read the well-known name : 

V aried his gifts — ^pathos and fun combin'd, 

I n Perhjn Middlewich, so true and kind. 

D espite bad grammar, Perhyn'a honest worth, 

J udged by his actions, triumphs over birth ; 

A nd weak Sir Geoffrey Ckampneys, in his pride, 

M akes a poor figure when at Perkyn'a side. 

E xcellent artist I to amuse he aims ; 

S o will we ever welcome David James 1 

An amusing piece entitled " Confusion," which had very 
considerable success at the Vaudeville Theatre in 1884, was 
full of fun and was well acted. The piece turns upon a telegram 
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relating to a pug dog being mistaken for one relating to a 
baby, and a series of complications arise in consequence. It 
causes jealousy between a young married couple, and leads to 
a quarrel between a good natured old bachelor and a 
susceptible elderly spinster ; the piece went very briskly, and 
caused roars of laughter. The best parts (and, I think, the 
best acted) were the old bachelor, Christopher Blizzard, 
played with much humour by Mr. Charles Groves, and Miss 
Lucretia Tricklehy, the spinster, admirably acted by Miss 
Larkin, who at times assumed the manner of a gushing girl^ 
and then suddenly adopted an injured, not to say a domi- 
neering, tone to the bewildered Ghristo-pher, whom she thinks 
is playing her false. The state of affairs become so compli- 
cated that the perplexed Christopher imagines that every one i» 
mad, and even has considerable dotflbts as to his own sanity. 
Two servants secretly married, to whom the baby (which 
causes so much mischief) belongs, were well played by Miss 
Kate Phillips and Mr. Frederick Thome ; Miss Winifred 
Emery, enacted the young wife, Mrs, Mortimer Mumpleford, 
and it seemed to me that the great ability of Mr. Henry 
Neville, was wasted upon such a part as the jealous Mr. 
Mortimer Mumpleford. 

** The Private Secretary," a new farcical comedy which I 
witnessed at* the Globe Theatre in August, 1884, is one of the 
most laughable pieces I ever saw, the laughter being incessant 
from beginning to end. The whole of the characters were 
thoroughly well acted. To begin with the ladies : Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, as Mrs, Stead, a garrulous housekeeper, and Mrs. 
Stephens, as Miss Ashford, an elderly spinster thoroughly 
believing in spiritualism, were highly amusing; Miss Yane 
Featherston, as Edith Marsland, the daughter of a hunting 
squire (well played by Mr. Beaumont), acted very well indeed 
and Miss Maud Millett, a new aspirant for dramatic fame, 
who played the part of Eva Webster, a friend of the squire's 
daughter, displayed considerable talent, acting with much 
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archness and vivacity. Mr. Julian Cross, as a tailor of Bond 
Street, anxious to move in high society and be considered a 
gentleman, acted with much skill and hit off the character to 
the life. Mr. Forbes Dawson and Mr. C. H. Hawtrey, as the 
two young gentlemen of the piece, were eflBlcient. Mr. W. S. 
Penley, as the Mev. Robert Spalding, an eccentric curate, gave 
a splendid bit of character acting and was intensely droll ; 
and Mr. W. J. Hill, as Mr. Gattermole, an irascible old 
gentleman, was simply inimitable. I had never seen Mr, Hill 
l)ef ore, and I must travel a long way before I can see a better 
comedian. 

Some time in 1884 I went to the Gaiety, and witnessed a 
•comedy by Mr. Pinero, entitled " The Eocket," in which Mr. 
Edward Terry appeared to very great advantage. He repre- 
sented one Chevalier Walkinshaw, an adventurer living by his 
wits— or rather, by the want of wit in others — a scheming 
rascal, compounded of all the worst qualities of human 
nature. There was, however, a comic side to the character 
which evoked much laughter. As a whole, I never saw 
anything better done than Mr. Terry's performance of this 
difficult part. I had seen Mr* Terry in burlesque, and I 
must confess I never liked him ; but as the Chevalier WalMn- 
shaw he was perfection. 

A farcical comedy in three acts, entitled " A Wet Day,'* 
was acted at the Gaiety in 1884. It turns upon the nnshaps 
of one Jack Enderhy, who, through a variety of circumstances, 
is suspected by his wife and mother-in-law of various pecca* 
dilloes, which in reality were committed by his gay old father- 
in-law. Alderman ChinMble, who is thought to be a pattern of 
propriety. Mr. J. L. Shine acted JixcA; Enderhy very cleverly, 
although his figure and voice are somewhat against him in 
light comedy. Mr. W. Elton was excellent as the Alderman ; 
it was a capital bit of character acting. He was ably seconded 
by Miss M. A. Victor, a very clever actress, as Mra. Chinkible. 
The part of Miss ToUie de Vere, a somewhat eccentric young 
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lady, gave that favourite of the playgoing public, Miss E. 
Farren, a good opportunity of delighting her audience, which 
she did entirely ; the whole piece was very amusing. 

At the Prince's Theatre, on the 11th of October, 1884, 1 
witnessed the performance of a new play, entitled " Called 
Back,'* adapted from Hugh Conway's story of that name. 
The piece was well put upon the stage, and for the most part 
well acted. Mr. Kyrle Bellew, as Oilbert Vaughan, was very suc- 
cessful with his audience, but I cannot say that I liked his acting. 
I thought Mr. Beerbohm Tree excellent as Paolo Macari (a 
political spy). Mr. Draycott acted easily and naturally as 
Arthur Kenyon (a surgeon) ; and Mr, James Fernandez, as Dr. 
Ceneri, was, as he always is, most artistic ; his acting in the 
first scene of act one, where he recognises OUhert Yaughany 
was perfection. The Pavline March of Miss Lingard (whom I 
had the pleasure of seeing for the first time) was a very fine 
performance ; it is a character that might have been rendered 
ridiculous by over-acting, but Miss Lingard exactly hit the 
happy medium — she played with great feeling and much quiet 
force. The part of Mary Vav/ghan was rendered most in- 
teresting by the graceful acting of Miss Tilbury. 

An eccentric comedy in three acts, by Mr. Pinero, en- 
titled " In Chancery,'* was acted at the Gaiety Theatre at the 
end of the year 1886, and gave abundant scope for the talents 
of Mr. Edward Terry and the principal members of the com- 
pany. It is a most amusing piece, and the audience were kept 
in continual merriment. The chief character, one Marmadvke 
Jackson, otherwise Montague Joliffe, a traveller for a busi- 
ness house, has some weeks before the commencement of the 
piece met with an accident on the railway through a collision, 
and has since that period been staying at the Eailway Hotel. 
Now the landlord of that hostelry is an irascible Irishman with 
the somewhat startling name of Oaj^tain Dionyaius McCafferty; 
the captain is blessed with a daughter of a rather uncertain age 
who has nursed the unfortunate traveller through his illness. 
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Miss Patricia McCafferty is rather demonstrative in her atten- 
tions, and looks npon Joliffe as her future husband. Poor 
Joliffe, who is of a very timorous disposition, has since the 
accident been afflicted with a total loss of memory — he cannot 
remember his own name, he has not the slightest idea who he 
is or from whence he came; he knows not whether he is 
married or single — in fact, all is a perfect blank ; it is true 
what clothes he has in a portmanteau that was saved from the 
wrecked train, are marked with the initial letters M. J., and 
that is all. The terrible captain has determined to have him 
for a son-in-law, and the terror-stricken Montague, much 
against his will, is about to be sacrificed at the shrine of the 
fair Patricia, when a yonng lady, accompanied by her maid 
and a young man, who passes as her servant (bnt who is in 
reality her husband), arrive at the hotel ; the yonng lady is a 
ward in chancery, who has married a Mr. Montague Joliffe 
without leave of the conrt, and proceedings have been insti- 
tuted against the hnsband who is endeavonring to avoid the 
consequences of his contumacy. A detective now arrives in 
search of the culprit, whose photograph he has unfortunately 
mislaid. The bewildered Joliffe, whose hated marriage is to 
take place that day, hearing that the lady's name tallies with 
the initials on the things in his portmanteau, jumps to the 
conclusion that the lady may be his wife, and she, to screen 
her husband, favours the idea, resolving to leave the hotel 
in the course of the day. The intended bridegroom, Joliffe^ 
is now taken in hand by the . detective, who thinks he has 
got the right man but does not tell him for what offence 
he is wanted. He imagines all kinds of crimes that he may 
have committed, and induces the detective to partake of a 
few glasses of wine ; that personage, not being a member of 
the Blue Ribbon Army, readily drinks all that is placed 
before him, and eventually falls asleep. The wedding party 
now arrive, and Joliffe, excusing himseK for a moment, leaves 
the room, locking the door behind him, thus shutting in 
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tHe bride and her friends, and makes Ms escape by lower- 
ing himself and his portmanteau from an upstairs window. 
He hastens to the railway station, and jumps into a train that 
is starting for London. On reaching the London terminus, he 
encounters the ward in chancery and her supposed servant, 
who have travelled to town in the same train ; they depart in 
a cab, and the bewildered Joliffe takes his place beside the 
cabman, and thus accompanies the party; they stop at a 
house where furnished apartments are to be let ; the house is 
kept by a lady who is mourning for her husband, who has 
been absent for a considerable period, and whom she has 
advertised for time after time, but to no purpose, and she has 
come to the conclusion that he must be dead. Apartments 
are taken by the newly-married couple, and Joliffe, whom the 
landlady has not yet seen, is left alone in the drawing room, 
when he suddenly recognises some of the things and finds his 
memory returning, and at length realises the fact that he is 
MarmaditJce Jackson, and that he is in his own house. The 
portmanteau he has in his possession really belongs to the 
JoUffea, who, it appears, were also in the railway accident, but 
who escaped unhurt. After some more cross purposes, which 
provoke much merriment, everything ends satisfactorily. 
Joliffe is restored to his wife, the runaway couple are ulti- 
mately relieved from their anxieties, and the injured Patricia 
(who with her irate sire has followed the perplexed Montague) 
is paired off with the intended bridegroom's best man, who 
professes to have been secretly devoted to her. Mr. Terry 
was superlatively funny, and the other characters were weU 
sustained. 

At the Princess's Theatre in October, 1884, " Hamlet " 
was produced on a very grand scale. This was Mr. Barrett's 
first Shakesperian production ; I saw it on the 3rd January, 
1885. Mr. Wilson Barrett, as Hamlei, was very earnest and 
painstaking, and in ftome scenes ' especially good, notably in 
the following: the play scene, the scene with Ophelia, and the 
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churchyard scene. Mr. Barrett's elocution was excellent, the 
soliloquies were well delivered, the poet's meaning being 
clearly expressed by the actor. Mr. Barrett deserves every 
praise for producing the play, and I hope it proved successful 
in a pecuniary sense. I have never seen Ophelia acted so 
well in the mad scene as by Miss Eastlake — ^her acting was 
touching in the extreme. I believe this is Miss Eastlake' s 
first Shakesperian impersonation, and she certainly achieved 
a triumph. The Claudiua of Mr. Willard was also a very 
superior performance; the king has been brought promi- 
nently forward, and Mr. Willard made the most of his 
opportunity. I hope to have the pleasure of seeing him in 
other Shakesperian assumptions. Mr. Clifford Cooper was a 
good PohnmSy Mr. Speakman, an excellent Ist Actor, and 
Mr. George Barrett, very quaint and amusing as the Grave- 
digger, The play was acted 114 times, several morning 
performances were given in addition to those at night, which 
must have tried the artistes' powers rather severely ; but Mr. 
Barrett and his company did their work with unfla^ing spirit. 
Messrs. Grilbert and Sullivan's comic opera, " Princess 
Ida," produced at the Savoy Theatre, was very tastefully put 
upon the stage, the music bright and sparkling, and the 
singing and acting I thought were very good. Mr. George 
Grossmith had a poor part in King Oama, but he made the 
most of an amusing song called "I'm such a disagreeable 
man." The cleverest performance of the evening was in my 
opinion the Zady Blanche of Miss Brandram, which was 
rendered in a most artistic manner ; Miss Jessie Bond, as 
Mellissa, was also very successful in winning the favour of 
the audience, and Miss Leonora Braham, as the Princess Ida^ 
gave great effect to the part, especially by her pointed delivery 
of the lecture to the lady graduates. The whole of the 
artistes engaged in the representation of the opera worked 
well, and evidently gave great satisfaction to the audience. 
" Bomeo and Juliet " was brought out at the Lyceum, on 
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Saturday, November 1st, 1884, to enable Miss Mary Anderson 
to appear as Juliet, which she had sustained in America with 
success. Juliet is undoubtedly a difficult character to portray, 
and requires very special gifts. The actress must look the 
part as well as act it, or haK the charm is lost; unfortunately 
these gifts are too seldom combined. In my humble opinion 
Miss Anderson's Juliet comes as near what it should be as 
possible, and I most heartily congratulate her on the 
success she achieved in this her first Shakesperian part in 
this coimtry. Mr. William Terriss looked Borneo to per^ 
fection, and played with much earnestness and skill. Mr. 
Herbert Standing's Mercutio was anything but a good 
performance, although he appeared to be successful with the 
audience. I thought many of the characters were inadequately 
played : two parts — ^the Nurse and the Friar — were splendidly 
acted. Mrs. Stirling as the Nurse was simply unsurpassable ; 
it was a real treat to see her on the stage ; and Mr. Arthur 
Stirling, as Friar Laurence, delivered blank verse in a style 
that was highly pleasing to hear. The play was beautifully 
staged, the scenery and appointments being quite in character 
with the coimtry represented. The last performance (the 
101st) was given on February the 21st, 1885. It is most 
certainly the longest run of ** Eomeo and Juliet " on record, 
and must be very gratifying to the manager and all engaged 
in the representation. 

•*Our American Cousin," a piece that was exceedingly 
popular some twenty-five years ago, was revived at the 
Strand Theatre in 1885, with Mr. Lytton Sothem (son 
of the late Mr. A. Sothem, the famous I^ord Dundreary) 
in his father's celebrated character. Having a vivid 
remembrance of the first Lord I resolved to see whether, 
in succeeding to the title, the young Lord would invest 
the part with the eccentricities and striking peculiarities 
which rendered that distinguished nobleman so amusing a 
personage when represented by his father, and without 
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indulging in comparison, I can say that Mr. Lytton Sothem 
displayed considerable ability in his impersonation, and was 
extremely diverting; he kept the andience in continual 
merriment, and, in my opinion was entirely successful.* The 
part of the American cousin, Asa Trenchard, could not have 
been better played than by Mr. J. S. Clarke ; as Ahel MurcoH 
Mr. Creston Clarke gave a very graphic portraiture of a 
broken-down drunkard ; it was a performance that would have 
done credit to any theatre. The female characters were well 
represented — Miss Lucy Buckstone being especially good. 

" On Change," a very amusing farcical comedy, was pro- 
duced at Toole's Theatre in the Autumn of 1885 with great 
success. I thought it chiefly remarkable for the acting of 
Mr. Felix Morris as a Scotch professor, which was a life-like 
portraiture, and the admirable performance of Mr. William 
Farren as a stockbroker. 

A burlesque entitled " Little Jack Sheppard " was played 
in 1886 at the Gaiety, the authors being Mr. H. P. Stephens 
and "W. Yardley. It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the style in which it was })laced upon the stage, or the way 
it was acted; the cast all round was excellent: Miss E. 
Farren, by her performance of Jack Sheppard, adds to her 
high reputation, her acting was wonderfully realistic ; Miss 
Marion Hood (a charming vocalist), as Winifred Wood, 
rendered her songs very artistically ; Miss Harriet Coveney^ 
made a great deal out of the small part of Mrs, Sheppdrd ; 
and Miss Wadman, as Thames DarreU, acted and sang in a» 
most fascinating manner — in fact, this young lady threw such 
brightness and spirit into the character that it was a positive 
pleasure to see her on the stage ; Mr. Odell, did justice to 
the part of Sir Bowland Trenchard ; Mr. Fred Leslie (whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing for the first time) acted 
Jonathan Wild in the true spirit of burlesque, and his 
vocalization was splendid ; David James (brightest of ** Our 

* With much regret, I have just read of the lamented death of Mr. Sothem. 
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Boys ") gave a capital rendering of BluesJdn ; througliout lie 
i^ras highly amusing, but in a scene called "The Cave of 
Harmony," a sort of ** free-and-easy " or " sing-song," in which 
Blvsshin occupies the post of chairman, and sings a character- 
istic ditty with a most telling chorus, he was especially good. 
In this scene Mr. W. Warde and Miss Eunice Vance 
rendered good service by some excellent dancing. Contrary to 
history, the piece ended ha.ppily with the pardon of Jack, 
^d the wedding of Thames Darrell and Winifred Wood, so 
the audience were not sent gloomily away. 

' At the Strand Theatre, in May, 1886, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Augustus Daly, a company of American artistes, 
of all-round excellence, appeared in a most amusing piece, 
entitled, " A Night Off." The company acted so thoroughly 
at one with each other that it seems almost invidious to select 
any member for special praise, but I may perhaps be excused 
for particularly mentioning Mrs. Gilbert, Miss Ada Eehan, 
Mr. James Lewis, Mr. John Drew, and Mr. Charles Leclercq; 
the last-named gei^tleman has a part somewhat similar to 
Mr, Vincent Crurpmles (a character graphically drawn by 
Charles Dickens^in "Nicholas Nickleby"), his frequent 
allusion to the wonderful talent of his wife, Mrs. Marcus 
Bmiius 8nap,wn!B very amusing. In his style of acting and 
appearance I thought him very like the late Mr. Belford. 
On another occasion I saw the same company in the old 
<3omedy of " The Country Girl," in which Miss Ada Behan 
acted Peggy very cleverly, Mr. Leclercq appearing as Moody. 
About the same period another American company, under 
the management of Mr. Henry E. Dixey, made their first 
appearance in England, at the Gaiety Theatre, in a piece 
<^ed "Adonis" — Mr. Dixey impersonating the title role. 
It seemed to me a kind of variety entertainment, introducing 
«ome clever dancing and singing by Mr. Dixey, who also gave 
a faithful imitation of the popular actor, Mr. Henry Irving. 
The majority of the audience appeared to consider this the 
feature of the entertainment; for my own part, I think 
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imitations are liighly objectionable, and show a very bad 
taste. It is the fashion for young men, with a dramatic 
turn of mind, to imitate Mr. Irving, and they imagine they 
pay him a compliment by so doing ; we all know that Mr. 
Irving's style is peculiar, and as many of the imitations given 
of him are mere caricatures, they become ludicrous, and only 
excite laughter. Now although there is a diversity of opinion 
as to Mr. Irving' s merit as a Shakesperian actor, it is well 
known that he has done a great amount of good for the stage^ 
and should be treated with respect. 

I had the very great pleasure of witnessing at the Prin- 
cess's Theatre, in June, 1886, an original tragedy by Sydney 
Grundy and Wilson Barrett, entitled ** Clito." The action of 
the play, which takes place at Athens in the year 404 b.c, is 
of an exciting character, and gives scope for acting of a high 
order. Miss Eastlake, whose part is by far the best in the 
piece, gave evidence of extraordinary power. I question if 
her acting in this character could be surpassed by anyone now 
on the stage. Wilson Barrett as the hero, GlUo, acted with 
great skill. Mr. Willard, in a not very good part, played 
superbly ; and Mr. J. H. Clynds gained great applause for hi» 
admirable delivery of the telling lines allotted to him. The^ 
rest of the characters were adequately sustained, and the 
scenery and appointments were really magnificent. 

" Sister Mary," a play by Wilson Barrett and Clement 
Scott, specially written for Miss Lingard, was acted with mucb 
success at the Comedy Theatre in September, 1886. It wasi 
rather sensational, and yet there was something of a domestic 
character about the piece. Without describing the plot, I 
can say that it gave abundant scope for the great ability of 
Miss Lingard, who was not slow to avail herself of the oppor-^ 
tunities afforded. In the bridal scene especially she displayed 
great dramatic power, and was much applauded. The principal 
male character was enacted by Mr. Leonard Boyne ; I liked 
him best in his first scene, which was rendered very artistically. 
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The rest of the characters were fairly well played, but there 
was not much scope for the actors. I must, however, select 
for special praise Miss Betta Walton for a capital bit of 
character acting in the part of Charity Binka, a blunt, out- 
spoken, yet kind-hearted girl, reared in a workhouse and 
taught in the parish school. 

In September, 1886, 1 was attracted by the announcement 
of " The School for Scandal" at the Grand Theatre by the 
Vaughan-Conway Comedy Company. I had never been to 
that temple of the drama, so I took the opportunity of going. 
It is a very pretty theatre — quite equal to many of the 
West End houses ; the prices of admission are very reason- 
able — a most comfortable seat in what are termed the " pit 
stalls " can be had for one shilling and sixpence. The per- 
formance of the fine old comedy was excellent. Miss Kate 
Vaughan as Lady Teazle was very good indeed, and Miss 
Fanny Coleman made a capital Mrs. Candour, It seems to 
me that Mr. William Farren is quite unapproachable as Sir 
Peter Teazle, Mr. Farren does not merely speak the words, 
but acts with his face — every change of countenance was a 
study. I need scarcely say how delighted the audience were 
with this truly fine performance. Mr. Conway looked very 
handsome and acted with great spirit as Charles Surface ; the 
Jew Moses was represented by Mr. Charles Collette, and it is 
only just to say that his make-up was very clever, and his 
acting excellent. I have seen the part acted many times, but 
never so weU as by Mr. Collette. Mr. WiKord Morgan, the 
well-known vocalist, as Sir Harry Bumper y sang the song of 
" Here's to the maiden, etc.," with great effect ; the rest of 
the characters were fairly well rendered. The minuet danced 
in the second act was very gracefully done. So pleased was 
I with the performance that I went to see it a second time, 
when I thought the company (Mr. Farren especially) played 
with even greater effect. 

In February, 1887, a piece called "Jack in the Box," by 
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Gr. E. Sims and Clement Scott, whicli had been played very 
successfully in the provinces, was produced at the Strand 
Theatre. It is a very poor piece in itself, but it afforded an 
opportunity for some exceedingly clever acting on the part 
of Miss Fanny Leslie, for whom, I should imagine, the piece 
was written. Jack in the Box seems to be ubiquitous ; he is 
here, there, and everywhere, and Miss Fanny Leslie fully 
realizes the character. She sings, dances, and does everything 
possible with the part, and carries the audience with her 
throughout. The acting was good all round, especially that 
of Mr. Arnold as an Italian padrone, Mr. Harry Parker in an 
Irish character, and Miss Sallie Turner (whom I remember at 
the same theatre in former days) as the proprietress of a 
travelling show — a sort of Mrs. Jarley. 

On the 4th February, 1887, I visited the Park Hall 
(formerly the Park Theatre) and witnessed a dramatic per- 
formance by the Camden Comedy Company. The pieces were 
a comedy, entitled **A Bed of Eoses," and J. Stirling Coyne's 
comedy of "Black Sheep." In the first piece, the best acted 
part was that of Mr, Peter Vellacott (an irascible old gentle- 
man). I was told Mr. Tolman, who played the character, is 
a young man. I sat close to the stage, and I am bound to 
say that his make-up was so perfect that I could readily 
believe him to be a veteran of seventy. Mr. Monkley (an 
excellent actor and an important member of the company) 
played remarkably well as a young surgeon. Mr, T. K. 
Holmes and Miss Hilda Yaughan also acted very satisfactorily. 
In '* Black Sheep," Mr. William Baker (who is a great 
favourite) acted with spirit and effect the part of The 
Honorable Dighy Hardpai^ a man about town, living by his 
wits. Mr. Holmes as the hero, Robert Lester, was good. Mr. 
Hugh Brown (an excellent low comedian) acted with much 
humour the part of Mr, Bunny (a philanthropist). Miss Annie 
Bumelle and Miss Ellen Bumelle, who were exceedingly 
popular with the audience^ won repeated plaudits by the 
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-excellence of their respective impersonations, and altogether 
the performance was a success. The arrangements in the 
front were very satisfactory, and the courteous acting manager, 
Mr. J. E. E. Judd, exerted himself to the utmost to make 
every one comfortable. 

At the Olympic (which has been an unfortunate house of 
late years) was produced a few months back with much 
success a very laughable piece, called ** The Churchwarden," 
which afforded a vehicle for the genuine humour of Mr. 
Edward Terry, under whose direction the theatre is at present. 
Mr. Terry, as Daniel Chuff ey (the churchwarden), had a part 
which exactly suited him ; he acted with his usual ability, 
and caused continuous laughter. He was well supported, 
especially by Mr. A. Bishop and Mr. J. G. Taylor. The 
piece was preceded by a comedy drama written by Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, entitled "Home Rule." Mr. Taylor enacted the 
chief character (a rather difficult part) with success. Miss 
Maria Jones was especially good in the principal female 
character. 

Playgoers of the present day, especially those who reside 
in the suburbs of London, find a great convenience in the 
morning performances which are given very frequently at the 
West End theatres on Saturdays. This arrangement enables 
many to visit the theatres who might otherwise remain away 
through a desire to avoid the night air and late hours. The 
morning performances which are given occasionally at the 
Crystal Palace are also a great convenience to those who live 
in the neighbourhood of Sydenham. 

Writing of theatric&l entertainments at the Crystal Palace 
reminds me that a few years ago I saw acted at the Alexandra 
Palace a very well known and amusing piece called "The 
Bengal Tiger." The two best parts, 8ir Paul Pagoda, an 
Anglo-Indian of a very peppery temperament, and Miss 
Yellowleaf, a maiden lady of an uncertain age, were respec- 
tively enacted in most excellent style by Mr. John Maclean 
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and Mrs. H. Leigh. The old comedy by Samuel Foote, called 
" The Liar,* * was played there. It was very indifferently acted. 

Some seasons ago, at the Gaiety, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the celebrated French actress, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
in a version of "Traviata." It was truly a charming imper- 
sonation; it seems almost superfluous to praise her per- 
formance ; I can only say that I was very much impressed by 
her powerful acting and artistic skill. 

"Ruddy George," a musical parody on "Ruddigore" 
(now playing at the Savoy Theatre), was produced at a 
matinee at Toole's Theatre on Saturday, March 19th, 1887. 
The librettist is Mr. H. G. F. Taylor, and the music is by Mr. 
Percy Eeeve. It is a very difficult thing to burlesque* a 
burlesque, and the author did not quite follow the lines of 
'* Euddigore." The piece went very well at first, but fell off 
towards the close. Notwithstanding, the performers, espe- 
cially Miss Marie Linden and Mr. Ward, exerted themselves 
to make it go. There were some signs of disapprobation at 
the end ; this did not, however, apply to the music of Mr. 
Percy Reeve, which is really very good. I hear that since 
this initial performance, some improvements have been made 
in the construction of the piece. It is now in the evening 
biU. 

A comedy company, organised by Messrs. Conway and 
"W. Farren, commenced a three weeks' engagement at the 
Grand Theatre on the 21st March, 1887, opening with the 
ever-green comedy of ** The Rivals." Mr. Farren's name is 
a tower of strength; hiB.Sir Anthony Absolute I have never 
seen excelled, even in the old days, and most certainly he is 
now without equal. Mr. Conway gave a very refined and 
exceJlent rendering of Captain Absolute, playing with much 
vivacity. The quarrel scene and also the reconciliation were 
superbly acted by both performers. Mr. Edward Righton as 
Bob Acres (Fighting Bob) was very droll ; his acting in the 
dual scene told immensely — ^in fact, I cannot help laughing 
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when I think of it. Sir Lucivs 0' Trigger was acted in rather 
a subdued manner by Mr. Eeeves Smith, but still it was a 
good performance* Mr. Mark Kinghome as David pleased 
me very much; it was an exceedingly clever bit of acting* 
That tiresome couple Falkland and Julia (it is a pity they 
cannot be expunged from the piece) were well played by 
Mr. Tresahar and Miss Alma Stanley. Miss Fanny Coleman 
as Mrs. Malaprop made every point tell, and gave great satis- 
faction by her capital rendering of this amusing character. 
The Lydia Lam^guiah of Miss Maud Strudwick was very 
unequal, and, in my opinion, anything but a good pef ormance. 
The smaller parts were carefully acted. 

On Monday, April 4th, the fine old comedy of "The 
Boad to Euin," by Thomas Holcroft, was produced at the 
Grand, I wetit to see it, and I was well repaid for my visit. 
To commence with the ladies : Widow Warren could not have 
been in better hands than in those of Miss Fanny Coleman, 
who gave a thoroughly good rendering of the part; Miss 
Florence Sutherland, as Sophia (a character that might easily 
be exaggerated), was very charming, portraying the innocent 
and artless girl with much truthfulness — ^I was very much 
pleased indeed with her acting. Mr. William Farren, as Mr, 
JDomton, was simply perfection — every phase of the character 
was well brought out, and he fully sustained his well-earned 
reputation. Mr. H. B. Conway played with great spirit and 
effect as Harry Bomton, and was much and deservedly 
applauded. Mr. E. Bighton was very amusing as Ooldjmch^ al« 
though the character is generally played by a light comedian* 
Sidky and SiUcy were acted by Mr. H. Crisp and Mr. E. 
Soutar, the latter played the sleek and oily scoundrel very 
cleverly. There was an epilogue written for the occasion by 
Mr. Clement Scott and spoken by the characters at the end 
of the piece. Old Bornton commences, and enumerates some 
of the Old Bomtons of the past — namely, Munden, Dowton, 
and Farren, and then goes on to say that he will try to do 
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*^what his dad did hefore him.^* This was well taken up by 
the audience, some of whom, like myself, had probably seen 
Mr. Farren's father. I can only say that, while holding the 
father's great talent in high respect, I felt equally pleased 
with the acting of his son. 

I have brought my recollections up to the present time, 
and, in conclusion, would call attention to several matters 
<}onnected with the stage which I think should, as far as 
possible, be altered and improved. I would first mention the 
neglect of elocution by the majority of our modem school of 
actors. I think it most essential that all who have to appear 
in blank verse plays should possess a perfect knowledge of 
elocution, and most certainly no actor should be cast for an 
important part in a Shakesperian play without possessing 
this knowledge. A man may be an excellent actor, but if he 
cannot speak so as to convey the full meaning of the text to 
his hearers, the greater part of the effect is lost. It is really 
most painful to any lover of Shakespeare to hear the poet's 
l>eautiful verse often spoken in such a manner as to be almost 
unintelligible. I quite well know that many young. play- 
goers affect to consider elocution as of small importance, but 
I think this frequently arises from their having pinned their 
faith to some particular actor who does not possess that 
necessary qualification. It is the fashion to speak of the 
acting of those who have mastered the art of elocution as 
stilted, stagey, conventional, and old-fashioned. From the 
way in which some folks talk of the modem style of acting, 
it would seem they would have people believe that the acting 
of such artistes as Macready, John Yandenhoff, Phelps, Elton, 
Henry Marston, G. Y. Brooke, James Anderson, "W, Creswick, 
and others, was a great mistake. I have seen both the old 
and the new styles, and should any actor come to the front 
w^hose style is an improvement upon those I have named, I 
may change my opinion, but at present I much prefer the 
giants of the past. To hear the great John Yandenhoff 
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deliver blank verse was indeed a treat ; in fancy I hear lii& 
majestic voice filling every comer of Covent G^arden Theatre 
— not a word being lost. The tragic talent we had some 
forty-five years ago was almost startling ; in the present day 
our strength is in our comedians. 

I am soriy to find that it is now the custom in a few of 
the London theatres to announce in the bills that private 
doors will be opened some time before the regular hour of 
admission, and that persons wishing to avoid the crowd will 
be admitted upon payment of an additional fee. Now, if the 
ordinary admission money is not sufficient to remunerate the 
manager for his outlay, surely it would be better to raise his. 
prices, for practically on busy nights that is what it amounts 
to. Many people do not observe the announcement, and after 
waiting at the pit or gallery door for a long period in a 
crowd, at last force their way in, only to find that the seats 
are nearly all secured. I know the system excites consider- 
able discontent amongst playgoers. I put it to those managers 
who adopt it, Would it not be better to do away with it 
altogether, and let every one take his chance ? 

I will now write a few lines upon theatrical advertise- 
ments. It is really distressing to any true lover of the stage 
to see the puffing advertisements in the public papers ; old 
playgoers read them, smile, and take them for what they are 
worth, which is generally very little. Clap-trap may bring 
money to the pockets of managers, who perhaps are considered 
clever men of business, but it is certainly degrading to art. 

Many managers, the moment what is termed a sensational 
drama gains a certain amount of success (and sometimes 
even before), advertise it by having a huge picture of the 
great scene of the piece placarded on every hoarding ; some 
of these pictures portray incidents that are rather revolting. 
It is to be regretted that it should be considered necessary 
to stimulate the public appetite for the sensational in this 
•way. 
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We sometimes see, as an adyertisement, notices from, 
newspapers of a particular piece, with the names of well- 
known dramatic critics attached. If newspaper notices are 
inserted to invite the public to the theatre, I venture to 
suggest that in no case should the critic's name be used. 

There is another thing that seems to me objectionable, 
and that is the starring of particular names ; this is done 
even in the ordinary newspaper advertisements, which are 
printed in the following manner: — After mentioning the 
piece the names run, " characters by Mr. Belgravia, Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Eobinson, Miss Montmorenci, Mesdames 
Smith, Tompkins, Wilkins, etc." I am afraid that a great 
deal of jealousy and heart-burning is often caused among 
actors by this assumption of superiority. It is frequently 
done by actor-managers, and with every respect for their 
idea of what is best, I venture to think that anything likely 
to cause unnecessary annoyance to their fellow-workers 
should be avoided. It may be said by an actor-manager, 
** My name is the great attraction, and draws the public, and 
therefore must be brought prominently forward;" and a 
non-acting manager might say the same of some particular 
actor or actress. Well, this may or may not be, but I have 
known instances where, when Brown or Jones have ocddeTU-- 
ally got the chance (and they seldom get it otherwise), they 
have shown that they possessed a capacity for acting that 
has rather astonished those who looked upon them as inferiors. 
Acting is very up-hill work, and the struggling artiste, 
although he may possess great talent, has enormous diffi- 
culties to contend with. I sometimes think it is possible ityr 
a man to be too good an actor — ^at least for his own comfort, 
for I am afraid it often provokes the jealousy of his more 
fortune-favoured brethren who are in the front rank, and who 
cannot bear the thought of a possible rival. I think in 
many cases actors of ability become thoroughly disheartened 
by the difficulty of obtaining an opportunity to show their 
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capabilities, and are compelled to drop into the rank and file 
of the profession. 

I believe from mj heart that, as a body, the theatrical 
profession are generous and noble-minded to their less for- 
tunate brethren in many ways, and gladly help in trouble 
or pecuniary difficulty to the utmost extent of their power, 
but I fear the dread of rivatry makes them less generous in 
business. I should like to see the time (but I suppose I 
never shall), when the actor who plays Richard or Hamlet 
one night, will content himself with Richmond or Horatio 
another, thus giving his fellow workers an opportunity of 
showing what they can do. It must be a poor company in 
which there are not three artistes able to play the leading 
parts, now that long runs are the rule. It seems to me 
detrimental to art that one actor, however clever or popular, 
should be called upon to play such a part as Hamlet or 
Richard night after night for a very lengthened period. The 
more good actors the public have the better, and though we 
do not expect everyone to be a Macready, a Phelps, or a John 
Vandenhoff, still there are doubtless some who could achieve 
fiuch an enviable position if they had the chance. I think 
such changes of character would excite the curiosity of the 
playgoing public, and break the dreary monotony of long 
runs. A manager or star-actor might possibly see objections 
to this suggested alteration, but I feel sure playgoers would 
like the change. 

Sometimes an actor or actress has a part written speciaUy 
for him or her, and the other characters in the piece are 
generally mere nonentities; this is highly objectionable. The 
star system leads to false impressions, as the following 
incident will show. I was speaking to a gentleman of a suc- 
cess in a great part that had been achieved by an actor 
comparatively, unknown to fame, and I related how he had 
gained the unqualified approval of his audience and taken 
first rank in the play^ although another great part was 
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enacted bj an actor of celebrity who was immensely popular. 
The gentleman shook his head in doubt, and mildly remon- 
strated with me for daring to assert that the actor who 
displayed such remarkable histrionic ability had won the 
greatest share of the honours. After some further conver- 
sation, it transpired that this wise man, who had flatly 
contradicted me, had never seen either of the actors at any- 
time, but doubted what I said simply because the one I 
specially commended had never been known as a star. I 
know there are many playgoers who take the same view, — 
they utterly ignore artistes who are outside the shining circle^ 
and lavish fulsome adulation on those who, in some instances, 
are imduly exalted above their professional brethren. Some 
time ago I was passing the stage entrance of a West End 
theatre where a new piece was announced for immediate 
production. Seeing the hall porter at the door I enquired 
who would play in the piece ; he very courteously replied, 
"Mr. So-and-so and Miss-So-and-so." "Well, but surely 
there are other characters, do they act all of them ? " Oh ! 
no, sir," answered the official, who seemed rather astonished. 
" Ah ! " said I, " I thought not." This remark evidently 
afforded the worthy fellow much amusement, for with a 
significant smile and an expressive shrug he retired. 

Some bigoted people condemn the stage, who are utterly 
unacquainted with it. The following case in point is worthy 
of record. A friend of mine heard a gentleman speak very 
strongly against theatrical entertainments, and after, listening- 
to many absurd and unfair remarks said, " I presume you 
have had great experience of theatres ? " The reply was, " I 
thank Grod I never was in one." It was useless to argue 
with a bigot of such a pronounced type. I trust there are 
not many like the above, but if there are the stage will not 
suffer from their condemnation. A good sound entertain- 
ment should command the support of the public, and I hope 
such pieces will always be produced as will not only amuse, 
but also elevate and instruct, the rising generation. 
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I will conclude with a few words on the prevailing custom 
of preceding the piece of the evening with some weak 
comedietta, often totally uninteresting, and generally acted 
by inferior performers. I venture to suggest the desirability 
of playing as a first piece a good farce supported by popular 
favourites, instead of trashy productions, which are only 
calculated to depress and annoy. It would seem that any- 
thing is considered good enough for the pit and gaUery folk, 
who are obliged to arrive early, for since stalls were intro- 
duced, a poor place at the best can only be obtained in the 
pit; in many theatres it consists almost entirely of seats 
under the boxes, in a most oppressive atmosphere. One 
theatre has done away with the pit entirely, and in the 
gallery of most houses several seats are fenced ofE and 
converted into amphitheatre stalls ; so that the gallery 
visitor, who pays one shilling for his admission, is relegated 
to a position, where, if it is a large theatre, the actors look 
like pigmies, and very frequently the words do not reach the 
ears of the isolated denizens of that remote region. How- 
ever, as it is a commercial speculation, the manager has an 
undoubted right to do the best he can to put money in his 
purse ; but I think it is worth considering, whether it would 
not be better to restore the gallery to its old position. I 
have no doubt that many genuine playgoers stay away, who 
would be glad to go if they could feel that they were not shut 
ofE from the body of the house. " Going to the play " is now 
a very expensive luxury, and unless you book seats before- 
hand, there is really no comf ortj and it is not every one who 
can afEord to do so. For myself, I must say, if the present 
system had been adopted in my young days, fond as I was 
(and am) of the theatre, my visits would have been few and 
far between, and I certainly should not have been able to 
subscribe myself 
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